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PREFACE. 



READER, whoever thou art, I am not going to 
flatter thee. Whatever thou findest, examine first 
without prejudice, and judge. 
. READING PUBLIC, I am not coming before 
you cringing with excuses for what I am about to 
say, and asking your indulgence while I shall deli- 
ver my opinions. I do not court the suffrages of 
those Kings, Dukes, and Princes of the earth, those 
rich upstarts, those butterflies that wallow in luxu- 
ry at the eiqjense of others' labor, those capitalists, 
those manufacturers, bankers, merchants,: — and pro- 
fessional jackalls who consecrate prescription, and 
prop up the pillars of the * ancient order of things.' 
Nor am I going to make any apology for aught I 
\ shall say i^gainst them or about them. Neither do 
'^I dread the yelpings or frowns of those regulars 
" who dangle round a venal press, those parasitical 
'*;^ caterers for the peculiar prejudices and tastes of a 
'[^rrupt age, who, whether under the ajqpellation of 
^critics, reviewers, editors, merchant tailors, dancing 
^masters, or fiddlers, uphold ridiculous fashions^ 
^forms, and notions, with no pretence for any reason 
oin the world but precedent I acknowledge no tri- 
^unal over me, of authority competent to regulate 
my words and actions, but that of Nature, Reason, 
Justice and Truth. Where these preside I have al- 
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ways an advocate. I shall take the liberty to ex- 
press my own thoughts in my own way. I am my 
own judge in politics, morals, language, logic and 
grammar ; and ask for no particular instructions on 
these branches. I shall use my own style, syntax, 
and punctuation. I shall use hisself and theirsehes 
in the nominative instead of himself and themselveSy 
and that for several reasons best known to myself. 
One of which is, the sound of this form of expres- 
sion, is a more pleasant sound in my ear than that 
of himself and themselves put in the same case. 
And without asking leave of the American editors 
of newspapers, or of the court of St Petersburgh, 
of St Cloud, of St James, or of the Sublime Porte, 
I shall make a practice, when speaking of myself or 
of my own peculiar assertions, to speak in the sin- 
gular number of the first person of the personal pro- 
nouns. In short, I shall. deliver a few plain truths^ 
lind offer you some good advice. Follow it if you 
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NUMBER I. 
Source of Ofppression ; and Mean9 cf Redress. 

DnTEMPBRs which aflfect the ooBftitittkm aad 
which have arrived at depraviag thQ whoie hm- 
chine, the tec^ming and abaoitient systemsy b^ng 
impaired, so that the very blood as vrell as all the 
fluids of the body have become corrupt and vitia- 
ted, require remedies that have a tendency to re- 
novate fluids, and in a great meamore the whole 
of the organs of the animal frame. In case of k^- 
cal aggr^ation of morbid humors, skilful physi- 
cians nave recourse to applications calculated not 
to favor or support it, but to operate against and to 
dkmknvsh it by exciting proportional activity in the 
impoverished parts, gradually restinrinff that equi* 
librium of heat which characterizes health. 

It is very much the same in the constituticmal 
disorders of society, afl^tii^ the body politic, als in 
those of the animal system. Ertreme cases require 
extreme applications. Radical disorders call for 
radical remedies. In such a sort of govetnment 
as ouri^ if any are aggrieved, and sufcr privation, 
those of the class or classes aggrieved require in 
the first place to be fairly represefnUd. And how can 
they he fairly represented, except by persons from 
their own classes or conditions, wm) nave had ex- 
perience of such grievance 1 *They that are 
whole need not a physician, but tfafly ^t are sk^' 
People are not disposed to change ^ir condition 
till they are chssatisfied with it Those who suffer 
no trouble nor inconvenience in consequence of 
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the existii^iDStituticMis and arrangements of society^ 
cannot feel the urgency of alterin|; them. The rich 
cannot fairly represent the poor, if they never tucve 
been poor ; becaqse they cwnot p0|feetly sympa* 
thize with them, having no adequate* conception of 
their troubles from axperiuMntai knowled^ ; nei- 
ther are they apt to conceive accurately of the 
source of those troubles. They are scarcely to be 
trusted iqpoa t^eir, promise, to advocyte the cause of 
the poor and oppressed ; for they will be wanting in 
skill and energy to advocate it, if they hai^>ai to 
be sinieere. Those who never knew what it wa^to 
be hungry without a sure resouitse to allay their 
hunger; and those who never knew what it was 
to be destitute of employment that would yield 
them a support, and, under a necessity of askinr 
others to employ them, to be disappointed, rejected, 
^and kept out erf work, [or if perchance they ever 
get it, to be fain to have their kind of woii, their 
number of hours' work, their diet, or their wages, 
or all these, prescribed and bounded by such as 
hold the means of that employment, and command 
extensive resources,] do liot so much as know that 
such things* are incidejai to the conditions of any in* 
dividuals in this country. If they ever believe such 
instances, Aey are more likely to ascribe them to 
felse causes than the true. How can they be fit 
persons to represent, and be deputies for, such as 
sujBfer those misfortunes, to the end that the consti- 
tution of society may be so modified as to remove 
their causes'! 

What is the source of the injustice which certain 
classes and portions of the people sufier ? We must 
look for it in the laws, the regulations, and the es- 
tablished customs of political society : and here we 
shaH assui^edty find it. Wlio makes these laws and 
regulations, in such a country as this 1 You will 
say, *' the representatives of the people." Who ap- 
points the representativesl The people. Who ad^ 
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naauMrs these la^Vil Tbose wiMfi the peooie Wj^ 
point and choose, to be their agenti. Wnat is 
^4he people,' that i^points these thii^ t Why, to 
besure, it is either the whole of Aie peojrie, or a 
nutjwity of Ihe whole people, or the majority of a 
part of thenu If it is not a nugority of all ttie peo- 
jde that are twenty-one years of ace, -it is some^ 
thing they have tacitly agreed and consented to 
oill the majority. It is the majority of something. 
Or, if it is not mathematically this thing, that, nor 
the other, it is something for any one to guess at. 
Let this question rest They are people that make 
these appointments. But, what rule of estimate 
and what criterion do the people ad<^t in selectmg 
these persons to represent them and to administer 
their laws? They have hitherto been RICH MEN. 
Rich men then have made the existing laws and 
regulations. Are they adverse to the welfare of 
the poor 1 Then they favor the interest of the rich: 
For these have partitioned themselves and set their 
interest in opposition to the interest of the poor. It 
is hostile to the manifest interest of the poor that 
there should be any rich, having powers, opportu* 
nities and privileges, superior to the poor. It is sub- 
versive of equality and justice. A philanthropist will 
not remain rich if he hi^ppens to be so. He is con- 
tinually diffusing his possessions, according to his skill 
in applying them to the imjMt)ving of the condition 
of society, and raiwng the fortunes (M the poor. These 
poor and unfortunate, so far forth as they have become 
sensible of the source of their suffering, feel them- 
selves OPPRESSED AND UNJUSTLY TREAT- 
ED BY SOCIETY, that they never have had 
their DUE SHARE OF WEALTH, and that they 
have not equal opportunities and powers with others; 
in short, that they are deprived of their RIGHTS. 
What now are the desiderata which we who feel 
ourselves oppressed and circumscribed in our natural 
rights, are in pursuit of whai we make eSbria to 



<imme^ ibrtbelMlttr tWiurrfibtgellleiiteai^ 
tioM of society 1 

We want 4UI jgqudiiaitioa of the property ^ hnds 
end the mam roiourceft of subttteate, so thai we cstn 
hwe vecored to ns ^qiud opportuaitiea of aoeeap ,to 
% ooi^fort^le liteliboodf both as it ^respects employe 
meat and other means necessary to preserve hedlth 
andtife^ Andwe want assurance of the same access 
%Q all useful knowledge that oUiers have ; that no set 
of men may in future have the advantage of superior 
Juxxwtedge to cheat u» out of any of oar rights. 

In orden to approximate these as near as posdbly 
the present stage of civilization will permit^ we re- 
quire, Jir*^, the total repeal and abolition g£ several 
oppressive laws and regulations, to give place to 
other and better ones i^^SecondtUy certain general 
laws to be established by which all children in these 
states shall be educfited equally, i. e, shall have pre- 
cisely the same external means of education, at the 
pubKc expense. Of these I shall speak more parti-r 
cularly, in their order, in fiiture papers*. 



NUMBER IL 

Desiderata of the Oppressed and Depressed Classes. 

Much has been said of late about the ^ workiTig 
class,' Several periodical prints are now circulating, 
which are professedly devoted to the interest of the 
/ working men.' And in different places ' worki^ 
men's societies ' are formed. They ^eak of raising 
the condition of the working class or producing class. 

Who are the working classf Who are the working 
men 1 We see hundreds of difierent occupations, and 
in them thousands of working pecmle employed, both 
men and women. They are niot all alike in tiieir opin- 
ions ; gome. are fiaonarchwts, some aristocrats, some 
republicawu Thqi^e are * working men,' and would- 
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be workinff men (if they could find any thing to do) 
but who, miding nothing to do, are idle. There are 
rich working men, and working men that are poor. 
Some that are fortunate, and some unfortunate. I 
know of working men that have larger farms than 
they ought to have, more cattle than they ought 
to have, and more money at interest than tfey 
ought to have : besides some that have more than 
their share of houses and machinery. They are 
rich; but they are avaricious: — they work to 
get more riches. I know of woAing men who, as 
the saying is, want nothing of the qualities of swine 
but bristles to their backs. They are as extortionate 
and selfish as any others can be. They do their 
work by themselves and families, except what they 

Set from servants without wages. They will not 
ivide their work with their poor neighbors, to ac- 
commodate them and give them a chance of a decent 
and honorable subsistence : but if they employ a 
neighbortheymakeitapointof paying him in stubble, 
or something else which they never could sell for 
ftioney : all their most valuable products they re- 
serve to sell for cash : yet if they pay him in labor 
or produce, they set an extortionate price on every 
particular, and exact 130 per cent more, in conside- 
ration of being paid in faftor, than they would ask 
to be paid in money. Among those woricing people 
who labor for others by time, there are some who 
have 20 dollars per month, some 80, some 40, in par^ 
ticular sorts of business ; while others no less honest, 
no less diligent in their woric, think themselves fortu- 
nate if they have opportunity to get f 11 per month. 
Some have the knack of turning off a great deal of 
work in a little time, and with the advantage of 

!)articular trades which others have not had tibe 
brtune to learn in early life, obtain gr^t pay either 
by the nyonth or by the piece. Herein they have 
superior privileges. Some wcnrkitig men are as 
Tttk, aristocrats as any wbblesale tft i^tai) dealers ; 



aro intimately aHied with them ; and are deeply 
interested in the perpetuity of the existing order of 
things. How can all these harmonize 1 How can 
they be impulsed with a spirit of concert to remove 
oppression from the shoulders of the poor and the 
unfortunate 1 

I incline to think these working men might well 
be divided into two classes at least— 'the /or^i&iuz^e 
and the unfortuncUe: the former may mostly be 
reckoned in with the mercantile and gambling clas- 
ses, or those who eat^ waste, or hoard up, more thaH 
belongs to them. Suppose we should put away this 
flag of the * working classes,' and rai^e another,—- 
to wit, the fli^g of the oppressed and depressed classes. 
In these we shall And a great multitude who suffer 
injustice and have every reason to exert themselves 
to get rid of oppression. /Okre we shall find many 
who t£7ou&; be working men, but who have no<^hance 
to work — who have no land, no tools to work with, 
no C£4)ital, and no opportunity to get wages by la- 
boring for others ; as well as those who do work 
slavishly, but receive not a sufficient reward for 
their labor.'p Also numerous others who either from 
the nature of their early education or from consti- 
tutional infirmities, are not so well qq^^iified for jpr^ 
ductive labor as for cfficial labor, and yet under the 
present arrangements (notwithstanding the myriads 
of voluntary idlers) cannot obtain sufficient employ** 
QAcnt in one nor the other to ensure their support 
j^AU these are numifesdy interested in promotuag 
measuresto amend the institutions^ laws^r^iMations^ 
an'angementst, to which they owe their degradatkm 
and their afflictions. We of the oppressed and (fe- 
pressed classes are in want of a reform which shaQ 
eqiialize the conditions^ c^ mankind, and pla^ ^ 
upon the siune footing in regard of an access to a 
suy[^y of their real wants ; and security a^iadt aU 
encroachn^entapf inofiopoUzing parties. Whs^ we 
immediately wsmt, in oi:def to a4vanoe towards tfus 
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conBiiBiGnation, are, a^^as before obseyved, 1. re* 

rj of bad laws-— a. enactment of other laws — 
a provision for the education of all classes' chil* 
dren o/tibe, in a rational way, at the puUic expense/) 

I. Of the nullification of bad laws and regulations, 
(grating unequally, favoring the rich, expressing 
the poor, or some way tending to keep up aristo- 
cratical distinctions t Who wiH repeal tnese t Not 
the rich : for they are made by the rich. The rich 
are interested in their continuance. They will not 
alter them essentially ; they will only make a feint 
of amending them if they make any change at all. 
(Even if they promise to advocate our cause and. to 
use their influence to procure such repeals, they are 
not to be trusted^ tfhe poor and unfortunate are 
the ones to be chosen for representatives when such 
reform is required. 7 When we make electoral tick- \ 
ets, let us put on them the names of POOR men and I 
not RICH.^When a person is propounded to us I 
for a reprei^tative or senator in Congress or in a 
State legislature, fSr a secretary, a treasurer, a 

governor, or a president, let us not enquire whether 
e understands Latin, Greek, Hebrew, or whether 
he has ever* been at Yale, Harvard, or any other 
colleffe in the' world — but whether he is pOQj, whe- 
ther he is rich* ^f he is rich, let us reject hiiuJ Let 
us enquire whether he ispoor, — ^whether he has real- 
ly suffered poverty, privation, and deprQSsion,m effect 
of the existing order of thinc^ Such must feel the 
necessity of these repeals |y they surely feel the 
weight of the afflictions derived to them from sudi 
laws and reflations ; they can appr^iate the ur- 
gency of a dniangei. Those who have always been 
f prosperous, alotrjtys iri easy dircumstances, are not 
qualified for represeiitaftives (» for «iiy oj^er capaci- 
ty in your govlmimerit i» sneh aFConjuneture. ' Never 
trust aay sueh in ydur councnls^ any more than you 
would a thief in your oellar. I Choose the poor if he 
has common sense^ eommon lioii^sty, soia has not 
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dm^im oa him his poverty bjf'his ownextravaMiiGe. 
Until you adopt this critericMi, you never will aCkance 
one inch in a direct progression towarcb veksmJ I 
say a^ain, never tnnst a rich man to represenfyoit 
Trust only the poor. Hereafter I wiU advert to 
some of th!e most pemidoas of the existing imtitutes. 



NUMBER III. 
^ew York Relations. 

J SHALL proceed to point out several partial, un- 
just, anti-republican laws and regulations, required 
to be abrogated to pave the way to a rational equal- 
ity. In aoing which, I may instance in some 
which are common to all the States ; some which 
are common to maay different States ; and others 
which are prevalent only in wie or a few States. I 
shall begin with the State of New Yoris, which, in 
several instances exhibits statutts and judiciary rules 
which one would think were made on purpose to en- 
coura^ and protect swindlers. 

In the first place, let us advert to the regulation 
of their court of chancery. A court of CTancery 
is called a court of equity ; which indeed it ought 
to be mfacL If it is a resource where a case is not 
cognizable in aAV other coixrt Called a wurt ofiaxoy 
not admitting of tnat positive evidence there required, 
why is it not as accessible to one who is defrauded 
of little, as to him who is defrauded of much, seeing 
he cannot obtain jiastice any where else % Yet the 
benefit of this court of chancery is limited in the fol* 
lowing style^ It is instituted thai none but those 
who have sustained damages to the amount of at 
least 100 dollars^ value, in li^ first instance (without 
accounting any c(Hisequential damages,) can have 
a hearing in tms court . Against a pTaintifTwho has 
been so poor as to have been robbed c^ no more 
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than 60 dollars, being his whole living, their High 
Mightinesses the judges of this sublime court of 
chancery shut the door, telling him they have no 
jurisdiction of so small matters. From hence it falls 
out that he must suffer without a remedy; and the 
ofiender go with impunity. If it is only 99 dollars 
and 99 cents that he has been robbed, cheated, or 
defrauded out of, he has no remedy here. Those 
who can manage to cheat him out of so much or un- 
der, may do it with impunity when the case is such 
as not to admit of adjudication in a lower court 
Thus the distribution of justice in that State depends 
upon very precarious contingences. Adjudication is 
like brokerage; it has a scale of per eehtage. It 
must be bought with money, and always at a dear 
rate. A distinction must be kept up among this 
gentry that administers ^'ws^ice (so called) ; and one 
must not work for the same wages as another. A 
judgq of a chancery court must have higher premi- 
ums or more wages than a circuit judge, a circuit 
judge more than a judge of common pleas, and a 
judge of common pleas more than an ordinary ma- 
gistrate. For they vindicate their limitation by say- 
ing the court of chancery is a very expensive 
courts so that it is well for the people to have as few 
causes admitted into it as possible. But why should 
it be a * very expensive court ?^ and why should it bo 
more expensive than other courts? Why should a 
judge in chancery have more wages for an hour or 
dajrs service than a judge in any other court t Ib 
it because he has spent more time in studying Latin 
and Greek grammar ] Poor people are as liable to 
be swindled out of all they have, and every one that 
is not poor is as liable to be swindled out of a small 
sum as a large one. A man has lost 50 dollars by 
the? villany and falsehood of a sharper who was bet- 
ter acquainted with the laws than hisself These 
50 dollars were all the property he had in the 
world. If he had been 50 dollars richer and had 
2 
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fallen into the same hands, he would have justice 
done him — at least he would be permitted to sue for 
it if he could give bonds for the cost (for this is the 
price of granting the protection of the law to all 
strangers) ; — ^but as it is, he must suffer his loss with- 
out ^y resource for restitution, and make the best 
of his way through the wcfrld by begging his bread^ 
since he cannot support his cause in any other court. 
The spirit of the laws of that enlightened republi- 
can State says, "that sharper is entitled to what he 
cheated the man out of, and deserves it for his su- 
perior cunning." I will not say that there ought to 
he any such court as a court of chancery, or more 
than one court above a common justices' court, in 
this or any other State. But such preposterous 
limitations and restrictions of jurisdiction, are a dis- 
grace to any country that boasts of a democratic 
government Neither am I going to say that no other 
State has so bad laws as this, nor that some States 
have not the same laws or very similar ones. But 
I make an instance of some of those of this State 
because I have observed them. I have noted the 
villainous tyranny of their operation. Those eagle- 
eyed owling swindlers that naunt all corners of the 
States, are well aware of the advantages such laws 
put into their hands, and what good mcking it makes 
for them of birds of passage and sucnas have newly 
settled in places whose rules and customs they have 
not become acquainted with. They watch their 
opportunities and they improye them. They know that 
by virtue of this limitation-statute they can, under cer- 
tain circumstanced, cheat a man out of 40, 6Q, 80, 
on to 99, dollars, with impunity.* 
Another law they have, which is calculated to 

* Sinee thta was wriUen, tbey mj. that the Jursidictioii is changed from 
•160to#fi0. What of an tills? The principle is exactly the same. Any 
ItaritaUon whatever iadonats and cents, is tyranny. What great improTe* 
meat is this? A man may have certain knowledge that he has been swin- 
dled out of, or has due him, •80, and yet not be able to frov4 positively or 
even cltciimstavtially, more than tbe MDOuat ef 4|90. Then he is gone, 
* hook okd Hue!' be hn no remedy her*. 
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cheat strangers and obstruct their access to justice, 
is that which prevents married women from giving 
evidence against their husbands. Here is an ilhis- 
tration of the iniquity of family aristocracies. They 
build their pretexts on a clause in some old musty 
Jew-book, Hhey twain shall be oneflesk.^ Of two 
individuals to make one 1 ! The wife is the man's 
other self, or better self, or part of himself; and one 
cannot be required to igive evidence against himself. 
These Hwain^ may do almost any thing with impu- 
nity. Whatever he does, she must be his accom- 
plice — she must screen him. Here is a privileged 
combination. The husband may cheat, steal, rob, 
plunder, extort, devour widows' houses, take the 
bread out of the mouth of the poor; but the wife 
must not utter a syllable about it m a court of justice; 
or if she does, her testimony, be it ever so conscien- 
tious, is not to weigh any thing against him more 
than a puff of wind: and if there happens to be no 
other witness, he must do all these tmngs with im- 

E unity. Such laws as these are not worthy of en- 
ghtened freemen ; they are worthy only of slaves 
and tyrants. 

I shall have occasion to speak of another law which 
I have observed in force there, which requires every 
one to prtrve the verity of his book^accompt when 
he asks payment of a debt, before he can sustain 
his demand in a court. Of his charges he must prove 
every item by one or two witnesses, whether it be 
for labor, goods, or monev lent Strangers who go 
to sojourn in that State, have need to make them- 
selvs acquainted with its laws before they deal with 
the inhabitants at all, in any other way than up and 
down (as the saying is); for if they lend any tning, 
or trust for little or much, if they have not nad the 
precaution to get two or three neighbors together 
for witnesses to the fact, it is sure a dead loss when- 
ever the receiver takes into his head that he will 
not pay them; yet these vntnesses may die or run 
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away, and bestead nothing in the issue; then the 
law will give them no assurance of indemnity; they 
are at tae mercy of the debtor. Some speak of 
an abolishment of all laws for collection of debts* 
But this I think is idly premature now under the 
present arrangements while many of us are often- 
times under the necessity of seeking and striving^ 
with all our might to get strangers into our debt 
(for labor) to keep ourselves from starving. But 
more of this hereafter. 

I shall probably -have more to say in future on 
these same laws of the State of New York; and 
when I recur to this head, I may take notice of some 
others equally obnoxious to animadversion. • In the 
interim I will advert to those of some other States. 



NUMBER IV. 

Right of Suffrage. 

One of the n^ost prominent of the aristocratic 
features in our government, consists in its restric- 
tions on the right of suffrage. I say the right, be- 
cause, in the nature of things, all tne people have 
this right when arrived at maturity, and capable of 
governing themselves: and this*is consonant to the 
idea of a representative government; since all pow- 
er resides in the people; and if there is any such 
thmg as government, it should be founded on their 
interest ?ind directed to the guardianship and secu- 
rity of all their rights. They should certainly 
choose their agents that are to act for them. How 
can the people be represented, without they choosa 
the persons that are to represent them? When we 
say the people choose their rulers — the people govern 
<Ac»wefoes, now strainedly, how darkly, now suspi- 
ciously, we are fain to speak! What can we mean? 
What ip meant when we say the people dhioose 
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their own rulers, their own law-makers, and there- 
fore virtually govern themselves! Does it mean the 
majority of the people 1 Where I It is not so in the 
United States. Tne majority of the people does 
not rule Acre, nor elect those who £fo rule. Very 
far from it. 

In the first place, we exclude at least one half of 
the people from exercising the right of suf&age. 
How? By our State constitutions. Were those 
State constitutions made or approved by a majori- 
ty of the people then existing, or the true represen- 
tatives of that majority t No. The constitution of 
the United States does not make this restriction: 
but the State constitutions have been very particu- 
lar to limit the right of votine, explicitly to ^ free > 
white males.^ This seems to tie their definition of 
people. One who should call women people, would 
run the risk of making himself a laughing stock. 

By particular laws they restrict this right still 
more; and this restriction is oddly varied in diflfer- 
ent States; so as to make several grades of voters, 
according to the degrees of property, and the de- 
scription of agents they are to vote for : as voters 
for Gk)vernprs, voters for members of Congress, vo- 
ters for town officers, &c. &c. &c.; all which have 
^^elr peculiar tests of qualification in different States. 
In some StJites a man must be possessed of a heavy ' 
real estate, to be competent to vote for a Governor, f 
In Vir^nia I think it is some hundreds of pounds ' 
sterling of real estate. In Massachusetts, the | 
amount of estate required to qualify a man to be a ■ 
voter of this grade, has been; till a recent period, ' 
precisely 200 dollars, whether real or personal. 
Even now, to vote for town oiScers he fnust have 
lived in a town for a certain time and paid taxes. 
It is not enough for a man to be twenty-one years 
old and have common sense^ to be permitted to 
vote; but he must have had the fortune, or mw- 
fortune to be taxed, and he must have had the good 
2* 
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fortune to have somethiiig to pay taies with, and 
these taxes must actually have been paid; then, he 
may be allowed to put in a vote for any sort of officer, 
in the town where he lives. Such is the law in Mas- 
sachusetts, -and similar in some other States. We 
may hear, that this taxing does not depend upon a 
man's having property, (though the faying of taxes 
does':) for, besides laying a proportional tax on all 
the property every one possesses distinct from him-^ 
self, they have a poll tax; which is to say a head- 
tax; which supposes every man to owe a tribute 
to his country for the privilege of wearing a head 
on his shoulders! But what if a man wears a head, 
and has nothing to pay a tax with? for money will 
not grow out of the head, npon its being taxed, as 
grass grows out of the earth upon its being culti- 
vated, and manured. What is the forfeit \ What 
pledge is to indemnify this levy upon heads, when 
a man has no money, no land, no means, no oppor- 
tunity to earn money 1 Why, he that is guilty of 
being in debt to his country for this . privilege of 
wearing a head, which he has never paid (or if hap- 
ly he never has been taxed,) has no right to vote^ 
(as the paying is; ) be is no voter at all. Why not 
tax the feet as well as the head] This head tax is 
imposed upon male, minors sixteen years of age and 
upwards in Massachusetts, as n^atters of property 
of their parents. Every parent must pay for the 
heads of his children as for so many articles of es- 
tate, as well as for, his own. The head tax is some 
years more iand some le^: it is made up of what 
remains to be assessed after .the accumulation of an 
even per cqntage upon the other property, to make 
up the several sun>^. required for what are called 
school-tax, CQunty-Ux, priest-tax, &:c. When the 
town-tax is .separate from. the ecclesiastical- tax, suid 
the latter is a society concern, each of these by it- 
self has a poll-tax attached to it. J have heard of 
an instance in Massachusetts, where a single man 
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usually .paid the amount of two doUarp qf pdl-taxes 
annually. 

In an address to the laboring elasses, republished 
in the Boston Investigator, (by the way an excellent 
production in the main, and full of sound reasoning,) 
ai^d continued in No. 37, Vol. J, — ^the author says, 
*'Itis true we enjoy the inestimable blessfng of a 
universal suffrage." This is so far from being 'true,' 
as to be palpably false. Let him be understood 
when he says ^we,^ to me£gi the ;working people. 
Here it will not stand the test; for many of the 
working people are women. Perhaps nearly one- 
half. And these are not allowed to vote at all. 
Then suppose he does not call females people, but 
by 'we,^ means nothing but 7nale working folks. 
Neither in this sense will it hold true; for many of 
these male laborers are poor, and not quaUfied ac- 
cording to ;the existing laws to vote in certain ca- 
ses. Moreover, spme of them dre so very unfortu- 
nate as never to have paid taxes in any place, and 
consequently are not allowed ^ vote at all. Where 
now is the "universal, suffrage]". No suoh thing 
exists in the United States. It is true the righc of 
universal suffrage belongs to, or the right of suffirage 
universally exists among, all sane persons ^1 yeai^s 
of age; but the liberty and opportunity of exercising 
this right, are not universal. This universal suf- 
frage itself is an inestimi^la blessing which is not 
enjoyed by these people. The constitution of the 
United States does not expressly bestow this bless- 
ing; neither does any particular enactment of the 
national legislature; and the constitutions and laws 
of the several states do expressly restrict the exer- 
cise of this, right, and mooify the qualification for 
it^in various ways. . - 

They have a confusing oligarchical principle in 
regulating their election of I^resident, operating 
evenly through all the States, which effectually shuts 
out the people altogether (except a few individuals 
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called electors,) from expressing their choice ofa per- 
son to fill this office. The people are not allowed to 
vote for a President, but for certain individuals to 
vote /'or thcni. As if they had not sense and jude- 
ment enough to tuive a cnoice, or to tj*ust to their 
own choice, ii> so important a concern, they appoint 
certain rich, lounging, college-learned, polite, influ- 
ential individuals who know more Greek and Latin, 
and know better how to eat iq), digest, arrange, or 
dispose of in genteel style, the superabounding pro- 
ducts of those that kbor, to be a sort of guardians 
or overlookers to act and choose /or them and find 
out some fitter person for their President than these 
olougli-tail vulgar have the sagacity to select for 
heniselves* So the people do not elect their own 
resident; they do not vote for their own President. 
^Vc sec then that universal suflirage is a thing 
at we have yet to contend for. It is what we 
vc never realized. It would be a very conven- 
it thing indeed, it is surelv something very de- 
*ablej for anypeopip who have set up what they 
^dll a f'f^j locratic representative sort of government, 
to c J loose their own rulers, their own officers, re- 
pres(»ntatives, senators, judges, &c. &c.; but it is 
that which the American people have not yet at- 
tained to. 



NUMBER V. 

Tke Will'making System. 

I SHAM. J k'^ notice of a law that is in force in 
Massachiise^Hs, and with little or no variiation in se- 
veral other c^^tatcs, by which the remaining wealth 
of those who are dead, is distributed in a manner* 
peculiarly pro})itious to the predominance of a spi- 
rit of aristocracy. Wealth which has been accu- 
mulated by the living, is no longer of any use to 
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faim that is dead. To survivorg it may be of im- 
portant subservience with reference to the jMreser- 
vation of life and the prcmagationof useful know- 
ledge. The Remainders oi individuals' estates should 
be at the disposal of the authorities of the commu- 
nity for the general good of society. If equity were 
consulted in the disposal of such things, these remain- 
ders would be distributed to the most needy among 
those who are capable of taking care of themselves, 
and be proportiontdly allotted^rs^ to those who are 
destitute, and nex/, to those who are the nearest to 
being destitute, of the means of life. Young per- 
sons, male or female, emerging from their minority 
and just entering on the stage of the world, toge- 
ther with other exigent and distressed unfortunate 
people advanced in life, are projper objects of a pe- 
riodical distribution of property left by the dead. 
Mere relationship ought not to be the condition of 
awarding it to indivickials. But how is this distri- 
bution managed now 1 

1. It is arbitrary with every- man to make what 
is called a Will ox Testament, ordering the disposal 
of what he may leave behind him after his decease, 
according to .his pleasure while living. This curi- 
ous prerogative often operates very pernicious ef- 
fects, in an Unequal partial distribution of property. 
And it is, in general, figivorable to family aristocra- 
cy. What right have the dead to govern the liv- 
ing ] Those who lived 500 years ago had no right 
by their edicts, their decrees, their decisions, their 
constitutions, their laws, their ordinances, to bind 
us who live now, without our consent. Why should 
a man's power survive himself! In other words, 
why should his decree which he pronounces while 
Uving, continue to have an influence upon the con- 
dition of society, — to regulate the scene of things 
upon the face of the earth through an indefinite suc- 
cession of years after he has reverted to the ele- 
ments, to order A tp inherit this, B to inlierit that^ 
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C to ufiherit the other, and D to inherit nothing at 
all, when it is no how manifest that it is conducive 
to the general weal t We are in a state of pro- 
gressive improvement in the science of government 
and arrangements of the means of social Ufe. But 
this testament-prerogative accorded to individuals, 
is a dead check upon our advance; always standing 
in the way of equalizing property, or making it 
common. It is precisely calculated to nourish the 
root and perpetuate the life of aristocracy. It is a 
pernicious, partial institute, and ought not to exist 
m a republic. Will-making is an v old established 
usage, venerable by prescription, whence persons 
of wealth regard it as a duty; otherwise if the peo- 
ple were to become once sufficiently enlightened to 
set aside the institute, individuals would no longer 
covet the prerogative; for he must be deliriously 
enamoured of dominion, who can derive any satis- 
faction from the idea of the force of his decree ope- 
rating in the particular arrangement and appropria- 
tion among certain surviving individuals after ne is 
dead, of the things he possessed while living, any 
farther than they tnay tend towards equalizing the 
condition of the living and rendering society more 
happy. 

Be it ever so unequally, ever so partially, that a 
man's last testament distributes out the remainder 
of his estate, if he is not positively proved to have 
been insane, delirious, fatuitous, or any how disa- 
bled or deranged in his mind at the particular time 
when he made it, the will stands valid, and the de- 
cision is in favor of the party most interested in it. 
A wealthy man may have several sons grown up and 
advanced in life. One possessed of an estate of the 
value of $50,000; an6therof $100; another of <>20; 
and another without a shirt to his back. And while he 
lives, he makes a will bequeathing the whole of his 
remaining estate to the first, who is already too rich, 
arid passing by all the rest. This is considered alt 
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rightj and goes irrerersibly into etkci, if the man is 
proved to have beeh of a sound mind and not crazy 
when he decreed it Indeed a man may pass by 
all his relatives, and give all to some favorite who 
is already rich, while some of his neighbors and re- 
lations are pining in want. But yet whatever be 
the will, even if it divides the estate proportionally 
according to the necessities of the cnildren; if the 
testator is made to appear to have been nan com^ 
jpo8, or irrational, about the timie of his inditing that 
will, they break the will (as they say;) it is invali- 
dated and set aside. 

2. When there i$ no vMl^ as the spying is, no 
commands in writing left by the dying man; or 
when the willas broken; then the law (firects that 
the. widow, if the man have left any, shall. inherit 
one-third part of the cistate. How? To be loaned 
to her, to have the use of it while she Uves! Not 
the fee simple to. be given her; not to sell or give 
it away, but simply to improve and subsist upon it. 
The remaimug two-thirds ure to be divided ^^ually 
among the children, if any; if not, among the 
nearest relatives. So then however different the 
conditions oif those children or relatives may be, 
they share equally in this. The son who has fifty 
thousand dollors, receives the «ame share as he that 
has nothing at all. What like equity is in all thist 
If the children are minors, they hold their equal 
shares in reversion. Thus^ however large the es- 
tate, how many hundreds of acres soever of land in 
a share more than any one man ought to possess, 
these have their equal inheritances secujred and re- 
served for the time of their coming of age; merely 
because they happened to be bcwrn oif a man who 
possessed the whole. They are distinguished from 
their poorer neighbors as special favorites pf for- 
tune. Thus is Ae pr^e of weadth, nburer, and fa- 
mily distinction, nourished in the infant heart! In 
thenameofNatnre,hoWcan itpoMiUy be tolerated in 
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a republic, thajtonemim^hall be borti to wealth, bom 
to a rich estate that awaits his coming to the ace of 
twenty-one, born to live at ease in plenty without 
labor; while another is bom to work for his living? 
All these heirs, male or female, if single, are to 
have the sovereign disposal of what falls into their 
hands. Not so with the widow: She can only have 
the loan of this; and that under strict cctoditiong 
of following certain rules in managing it. Yet she 
is entrusted with training up the children. This is 
an unrighteous principle. Let us sep the course of 
its operation ia particular cases. For instance, a 
woman is possessed of an estate valued at $10,000, 
which the law considers tb be her own property at 
her sovereign disposal to keep, to sell, exchange, 
^ve away, or lend. A man who^ marries her is 
possessed of $1,000: These portions become a 
joint estate, which th^ circumstance of marriage 
puts wholly at the disposal and under the control 
of the man, except so far as that if he sells r^ es- 
tate veithout her consent, she- can hold the use of 
one third part of it if she ever becomes a widow — 
not the intire property, but the income or use of it 
as an incumbent ahd tenant under certain restrictive 
rules. The man does what he pleases with this es- 
tate 12 years, then dies, leaves seven minor children 
and leaves an estate worth 3,000 instead of 11,000 
dollars. But this does not belong to the woman by 
any means. One third part of it is partitioned for 
her to use, to occupy, or reap the income of, during 
her life; but never to sell, give a\vay, or waste. 
She is not allowed the proprietorship of a particle 
of this estate, even this one third part, thou^, be- 
fore she was married, she was the sovereign propri- 
etor of this arid nine times as much nwre. Why 
not t Is it because she4s not considered to have suffi- 
cient judgment and strength of mind to be entrusted 
with the propriettorship of this estate now, merely 
because she has been married t Whereas men, 



wheHier married or siiigle, are always reck<Mied 
competent to such proprietorship. Nevertheless, 
she IS deemed oompctent to the guardianship of the 
children, if she has common sense. She is acknow- 
Jedged to have sufficient judgment to be entrusted 
with the care of the education and sustenance of the 
children; these she must tutor and clothe and feed 
and look gjfter till they arrive at twenty-one years 
of age. All this she must do; this she can be en- 
trusted with; but she must not be trusted with the 
proprietorship of the estate. 

Here is something in all this so revoltingly feu- 
dal tha^t I am sometimes astonished that such a stat- 
ute should so l6ns have found shelter under the 
winffs of a constitmion which acknowledges that all 
mankihd were born equal and free. It is worthy of 
a barbarous tyrannical monarch, a dark age, a na- 
tion of degraded serfs and ignorant slaves, with 
which it originated several centuries ago; — ^but it is 
not worthy of those who know how to break such 
shackles.^ — In short, it is an unjust, invidious, aristp- 
cratical law; and ought to be expunged from the 
books of a nation which names the name of equality 
and boasts of liberty and independence. 

When enough remains of an estate left by the 
<iead, sufficient should be awarded to the widow to 
support her during life as well as to train and sup- 
port the children till twenty-one years of age, if it 
takes the whole^ This should be given to her as pro- 
perty to dispose of as she pleases. After the assign- 
ment of what is judged sufficient (with proper un- 
provem'ent) to «erve' these purposes, if there be a 
remainder it should be placed as in a fund at the 
disposal of supervisors, overseers, selectmen, regu- 
lar authorities of townships, districts, 6r counties, 
for annual or biennial distribution to the poor and 
destitute. Among which poor and destitute ou^ht 
to be reckoned all young persons arriving at me 
^ge of twenty-one yearsf lor what these are pecu» 



Kiurly entilM tO| iittturaBjr, wfaSe dnUren, out of 
the ealate op which they were born, is no^tii^ but 
their ckMhing, education, and sustenance. I mean 
not their entire educatios), but that care of them 
wUle young, which is necessary beside»all the ad- 
vantages ofa public education which ought to be a 
State cosieem. 



Law for colkctmg debts. ^ 

I WAS saying in a former paper, that the necessity 
we are upder to malce debtors of one another, ren- 
ders laws for collecting debts indispensable; • This 
indeed is a thing not only possible, but it is a thing 
that very frequently happens, that a man is reduced 
to the alternatives to starve or beg or steal or get 
others into nis debt Eor he must have employment, 
in order to subsist honorably } and none will pay 
him in advance for work, — neither can he exact it. 
He must, then, get somebody into debt to him, or 
else starve or beg or use some forbidden recourse 
to live* We are not always quite certain of the 
proWty of our neighbors. Yet it often happens that 
we are under this necessity of seeking to bring 
strangers into our debt^ Thousands have been 
obliged to emigrate from the eastern to the western 
regions, in the want of sufficient resources of sub- 
sistence. Many have fallen so destitute as to be 
dependent on others more fortunate for employment; 
and these, strangers to them. They must have 
work to do if they are able to do it, before they can 
command the means of sustenance. They cannot 
have thjeir pay before their work is done. It be- 
eome^ their du$y to get strangers in^ their debt if 
they caiif Now, suf^e ii^ this case^ that in any 
instance a person has succeeded so £Eur as to mi3^ 
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one a debtor to him, that this takes into his head 
that he't^Z not pay Aim^— ^refiises to make the oay- 
metit; and that at last, ho law is to be found in force 
compel him to make this payment It is a death 
irrant to the industry of all that ,part of the cbm- 
lity which consists of thosfe who are not posses- 
Id of the materials of employing themselves. This, 
aerefore, seems to be one of the last timbers in the 
pile of our crooked institutions, to be with safety 
demolished. * Annihilate the trading system, annihi- 
late money, annihilate the will-making system, make 
property EQUAL or make pmperty COMMON, 
in effeJct put away the possibility^ of one man's be- 
ing under the necessity of striving to get cmother 
in debt; THEN we can dispense with all laws for 
the collection of debts. Put to collect debts, a law 
should be eflfectual to induce or.coerce people to pay 
by scwme means or other when able, otherwise it is a 
mockery. Who are they who are injured by being 
shut into a jail for a time and boarded at the expense 
of their creditor? They are those who have comfort- 
able homes, a plenty of employment and means to 
earn money, by which they could clothe themselves 
well, and pay their debts if they would. ' These are 
too well situated, these are too well off to go to jail; 
they will sooner raise Security to pay a small debt, 
and they have power to do it. These are not poor, 
even if they have no goods subject to attachment. 
Yet any of these who is a knave, WILL NOT 
PAY a debt under ten dollars tiow (in the State of 
Massachusetts,) because the law licences^ him to 
elude it To him thdt is really poor, not only hav- 
ing no goods and no money,'but nothing to do and no-^ 
thmg to do with, to be put in prison limitSs for a debt" 
small or ^reat, and fed by his creditor, is no injury,. 
Thus their bungling in Massachusetts Legislature 
under color of amending the laws to make them 
more lavorable to poor ddi^tors. Km done nolli^ 
boTmake them more (^^poressive to tbeaoMBie poocy 
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without the least bene^t or disadvaBtage toliie lieh^ 
and exactly adapted them for the protection of the- 
very scum of the lowest class of swindlers. For 
any one of this clcu^s wHo being able but upwilling 
to pay a smaU debt to a poor man,finds that he can-- 
not be compelled, inasmuch as having no chattels- 
liable to be attached, hisself is privileged from arrest, 
(by what circumstance f but merely it. is less than 
ten dollars that he owes him \) can snap his fingers 
at him, and rattling his money in his pocket, say in 
defiance, ^ I never will pay you, — I have nothing you 
can atia^hf and you canvjot touch me nor my purse^ 
If I owed you a larger sum I wnuld pay you and not 
go to jail But now you cannot get me there, and I 
will not pay such a paltry fellow, that had not wit 
enough to get me deeper in debt, but no more than to 
trust me fir so small a sum.' Moreover, the poor 
man who deals in a small way, wKo finds himself 
necessitated in order for a livelihood to get people 
into his debt in small sums ^f^hen he has opportuni- 
ty, being really in need of his pa-y^ deserves to have 
it as much as the rich wholesale dealer dpes a large 
sum that is due him. Whereas if a rich man hap- 
pens to lose a small sum, it cannot hurt him. So 
much for making a feint of amending laws, and 
making them worse.*' If we have a view to im- 
prove; let us take our latitude and departure from a. 
station known to our experience; endeavoring to ga 
forward on a straight course and not backward. 
Tempest-tost on an open sea, let us not throw away 
our rigging and compass because we shall have no 
need of them in the naven oJF our destination. 

But what signifies a kw that is placed out of 
reach I which we can make no use of 1 or which 
at least we have but a lottery-chance of bringing to 

*Tbey ten me that now 'their imprisoning for debt Is abolislied in this 
State. Tbii is doMig basintpfl ttaofpugMy» ahd not'liv tialvesi and yet it is 
lurt time to take away the means ofcoUeetinE debts till, we hare made elTeet- 
ual pr^viaivn filr naintMiliig the poor.< How are those to Hve who mms^ 
get iMople into debt of whom It is imppssihle for them to luiow that "Uiey 
p o om mf miM kt mt f t k p my^ or «w gia mnufHfmtmi beg ! 
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our aid T In flie State o( New-York a laborer must 
prove that he has labored an hour or a day or a 
weeX or a year for a man — ^in short, that he has 
done any piece of service whatever, before the law 
will ffrant hitn any compensation for it It will al- 
low him a compensation for just so much as he po- 
sitively proves oy one or two witnesses that he has 
actually done, and for no more. Here, an adven- 
turer may go into a man's field by agreement for a 
certain price and labor diligently from morning till 
night, — ^yet not being seen by any persons but his 
employer and his employer's wife, this employer 
may with impunity deny that he has had any^ of his 
service; atsdlevents he may re/*tt«e tojHiyAm; he 
will do this with triumph, since he knows he can- 
not be compelled to make payment. Indeed the 
man may labor day after day for weeks together, 
and not be seen by cmy one for more than an hour 
in continued exertion," thou^ he have actually la- 
bored very assiduously for 11 hours every day. 
Yet he cannot get his pay for his labor because he 
cannot prove it. Now mis laborer is in precisely 
the same plight as he or anv of us would be in if no 
law existed m force for couecting debts— rthe trad- 

Sg system and all other things remaining as now. 
e may lend a hundred dollars to accommodate a 
mem; if no one witnesses it but tjie borrower and 
his wife, and no written receipt is passed with the 
man's signature, or otherwise if afterwards he can- 
not prove the signature, the law nev^ will restore 
^ him a cent of that money. It is staked on the po- 
liteness of the borrower. It happens to be finally 
lost. Many such tricks are played upon strangers 
who pass through or sojourn in that Stat^. The 
law has no consolation to offer to any siich, but 
simply this—" You^owht to be a SHARPER— 
you ought to deal with (Si people as if you knew them 
to be rogues — you ought to mistrust evmry hodth-ycm 
ought to be acquainted u>ith the laws of this otate-^ 



you ought to have fnades%re of mdemce^'^foiu ofgki 
to have found out what the taw was respecting^ the 
collection of debt9---you ought to have gone to a 
hAWYEfi for information and advice before^ yoji 
had trusted any body — you ought to he a trader — you 
ought to have dollars and cents, hills and receipts^ 
constantly in your thoughts^'' — arid twentjr otner 
things he ought to have been or done — but since 
these did not happen, the poor man, whether he has 
lost his labor or his money, has only to make the 
best of a bad bargain of his own bungling, and be 
thankful if he has been so lucky as to escape with 
a whole head on his shoulders and an unbroken 
skin. Indeed in some parts of these States Justice 
would be likely to prevail more uniformly if they 
were in a state of anarchy, without any laws at all,, 
than under such laws as they now have. 

With respect to strangers and iinsuspecting per- 
sons, this New-York law for collecting debts is a& 
IDLE as their laws against horse racing and other 
sorts of gambling; though not reflecting so much 
pusillanimity and mercenary meanness on the au- 
thorities of the State/ 'fhe law amercing gam- 
bling, ^particularly as it respects horseracing, is a 
mere mockery. What spectacles are more public 
than the annual races on Long-Island? They are 

Eublished in newspapers and on handbills ; it is 
nown far and near whdt sums of money such and 
such horses are to run for, &c. Thousands and 
thousands of fools and wise men of every hue and 
rank from aldermen to chimney-sweeps, are vomit- 
ed out of the city, as Well as the country for m^y 
leagues around, who post away to throng the bor- 
ders of that far-famed plain memorable for the mil- 
Kons that have been wchl and lost there, to be wit« 
nes^s of this delectable sport. The Idw requires 
particular proof against individuals, which is always 
easy to 6mde, so that this ^s well as other gam- 
Wing can be done to any extent with irnpunity*. 
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I imffbt inentio9 a jdiopl-law they have, ^ law 
establishing common schools; whidi neither the ru« 
lers nor the people have ever had the ma^animity 
and energy. to put into full force; especially in point 
of inspecting the schools ; it beii^ very seldom that 
any of them are inspected. This "miffhty State 
of New York," as it is called, has a school fund, 
the interest of vrhich, they say, now almost main' 
tains its common schools!. The appropriation of this 
interest to its^destined use, is aroitrary with about 
half a dozen inspectors and commissioners in each 
township. It actually depends 09 the bearing of 
the personal feelings, in a word, on the will of these 
inspectors arid commissioners whether a single mill 
of this fund is applied to defraying the expenses of 
schools in those townships in the course of the year 
or not. This kw exphcitly ^d effectually pro- 
vides that without the teacher's quaUfications are 
certified by these same inspectors or commissioners, 
no school can be entitled to draw on this fund to 
pay its expense; and there is nothing. in this law 
nor in any other law, to compel these inspectors to 
inspect schools or teachers. To say that this ap- 
propriation has not yet happened to be stopped en- 
tirely, is no argument to tnis point. But more of 
this hereafter. ' / . 

In these two instances I have been speaking, of 
laws contrived so as never to go into effect unless 
people choose to obey them. They are a^ spri of 
invitations, in the style of commands; as if they 
had said, "do be so kind as to leave of gambling — if 
certain persons shall agree to itj there shall be m 
gambling" " Do plecise td inspect schools-. — If the 
inspectors please, there shall he regular constant 
schools at the expense of the pubTw money," &c But 
why use that huffing, vaporinff lancuage ^you shall, 
you shall not" and the lik^, if really there is not in 
that out of which these threats proceed^ power or 
will to put them in execution I 
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In chartering ;«Mi wotecting tfiose mirserieisof 
despotism called banks and tanking companies, 
manufacturiog companies, land companies, &c., New 
York is not behina any other of the States in the 
Utiion. This mania infects them all. This rage of 
investing immunities in combinations of monie\i 
speculators, is that which if unchecked 'will over- 
turn our eovemment, and extirpa,te from its consti- 
tutions all and singular those sublime sentiments of 
republican equality which inspired our fathers to 
burst the bands that bound them to the car of a fo- 
reign despot, and with their latest breath proclaim 
for their successors Motional hidependence* 
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The Marriage Law. 

Many of our statutes are such as have come to 
us frdm distant timies, acknowledged without ana- 
lyzing by successive generations one after another 
Wbo . have implicitly admitted them to be of legiti- 
mate st^ireme authority, though sanctioned in their 
origin only by the arbitrary dictation of such as 
having an interest ulterior to that of the people, 
were willing to subject these to their peculiar pro- 
iects— adopted becj^use they were the established 
laws of England, .and* enacted here in some States 
because they were adopted in others. Moreover, 
the satDe aristocracy Wnich had a hand in framing 
them) always interested in their perpetuity, is un- 
happily yet strong enough in this country to keep 
them in dij^ty. Among these may i)erhaps be 
reckoned the marriage law, or law instituting the 
public ratifieatiofi of marriages. We may aptly 
suppose its original was a recourse of family aris- 
tocracy, to secure with permanence to particular ' 
individuals and trflbes, pre-eminent advantages, in 



wealtli, titles, and power. In all of these States, 
the marriage law is very much the same in princi- 
ple, however variously moulded in their different 
codes. The diversity is little oth^r than ceremo- 
nial. A man and a woman have an affection for 
each other, and incline to consort together as inti- 
mate friends, to mutually assist and protect one.an- 
other. And they enter into an agreement to that 
effect This is not enough. They are required as 
an indispensable conditipn of indulging this projKJa- 
sity to live together, to make a pubUc declaration 
of their design, and pass under the ceremony of an 
oath, or formal asseveration before some public 
functionary, generally reckoned more solemn than 
an oath; which asseveration is to extend to some- 
thmg farther than simply that they have a recipro- 
<:al affection and will be friendly and kind to one 
another as long as they can^be;-^they must solemn- 
ly promise to be so as long. as they live I This is a 
large promise. Who would think of making such 
a promise unconditionally upon any other occasion t 
Yet such are the only terms upon which the differ- 
ent sex^s are permitted to Uve together ! Each 
party is to engage as with the solemnity of an affi- 
davit, id take the other "for better, or vvorse," to 
be, his or her constaiit companion, whom to love, 
honor, ^nd obey, till parted by death! What a 
jaw-breaker ! What an oath ! W h^t a wild plunge ! 
What a headlong hazard! I do not conceive that 
any person of good sense can be very sincere, or 
honest, in making. such an asseveration. Now if 
any person were to make so rash a bargain about 
any other sort of transaction, our laws would rate 
him nqn compos mentis, and from thence make the 
obligation void. „ They would be interpreted to say 
that a man has no right to jsontract thatranother 
shall injure him or en^ve him. Whether the mat- 
ter of asseveration is said or sung by the parties 
themsejy^} or to the.parties severally by a clergy* 
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man or magistrate or clerk, and their aci^uiescence 
in it understood ad signified by joining hands, the 
same as holding up the hand is a token of assent in 
common oaths or affirmations; and whatever diffe- 
rent ceremonies are used to concur with it in dif- 
ferent States and by diflerent societies j the sub- 
stance of what is asseverated is simply this, — that 
each agrees and promises that he or she will love, 
honor, obey, and remain united with, the other, till 
death shall part them. This seems to be about the 
•amount of what is set forth and attested. Let us 
examine this proposition. • ' 

1. WUl love. Here is contradiction. THe idea 
of love and the idea of will, do not agree — at least 
they cannot be iHiited in tha game predicate as applied 
to one subject, without contradiction; since love 
does not follow will or volition, neither does it conr 
sist of volition. It is a passion, which has little or 
nothing to do with the voluntary power. It is not 
a voluntary action — i% is no action at all. It does 
not depend upon one's will whether he loves this, or 
that, or does not love either. ' /fove, or lam loving, 
is proper; but I will love, is a solecism. So this 
would.be making path to an absurdity. But sup- 
pose we substitute the word ^liall, precluding the 
idea of volition. Shall lave, refers to things future, 
which do not exist, and which it is ipfipossible for us 
to know whether thiey may exist. To make oath of 
such existence, must be a rash oath; since it is af- 
firming what is impossible for m to know. * It de- 
pends on existing circumstances, at the present 
moment affecting our perception. That these shall 
exist in any future time, we Cannot ensure. With 
as much propriety might one niake affidavit that he 
shall die i?ich, pr that seven years hence will he a 
fruitful season. These circumstances may modify 
both the object of our affection and our own c6n' 
stitutioi!!, and their variation may make such a thip? 
impossible to ewt, ar we should have mads oath 
shallbe 
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2. Will honor. So far as we aie assured of the 
feasibility of such an undertaking, this may be con- 
sistent. But to honor till deatlys rash to pledge. 
For if this honor is not from the heart, it is no ho- 
nor at all. To praise or reverence deceitfully, con- 
strainedly, out of fear, or out of policy, is to dis- 
honor, ' The object may become a bedlamite, may 
become vicious in the extreme, may become odious, 
may become infatuated, thence may not be suscep- 
tible of our regards, may be insensible to them — 
impossible to hondr,- unworthy of honor. One can- 
not ensure this honor for any future time. 

3. FFt// o&ey, is not jess rash, It is imppssible to 
know w^hether we can be willing to obey in a fu- 
ture! time, one w^hdni we now will to obey. It is 
impossible to know whether it will be right to obey 
one whom' it is right to obey now. It may be 
wicked, hereafter, to obey that same person. It 
may be to resist the dictates of one's conscience and 
to violate the laws of his country. For that person 
who is liow' virtuous ar^d discreet, and worthy of 
all confidence, may then be an abandoned profli- 
gate — a tyrant — a criminal. But to promise to^ obey 
till death, is an unaccountable prostitution of the 
moral faculties, and perversion of judgment. In a 
world where every thing is in ^rpetual mutation, 
what incalculable contingencies may not change the 
dispositions, the characters, the. conduct, the most 
secret thoughts, feelings, and s^ections, of human 
beings; and render that odious, unworthy to be re- 
spected, unfit to be obeyed, which now we cordially 
admii-e, which we applaud, and which we can safe- 
ly make oath that we delight to obey. Besides all 
this, the ^ct of the will cannot be connected with 
any thiiig future; present perceptions are its excit- 
ing cause, its object fe something known or 'distinct- 
ly perceived; and these promises, considered as 
oaths; being, of things ui^nown, are (as such) fa^ 
oathsr 
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4. To ihe united together till deaths may in some 
sense be said to be possible. (Though to live, in 
union and harmony is something that does not de- 
pend altogether on the will of either party.) For 
if Ave starve to death, or die by the violence of each 
other's hands, ^e may remain together, reside to- 
gether under the same roof, till that period. Yet 
what would avail this, when, all other items of the 
covenant should be violated 1 For every angry or 
<Usrespectful expression uttered by one party to the 
other, is a breach of the marriage covenant — ^is a 
violation of the oath. This granted, where is the 
married pair which has not broken its nuptial vbws % 
Behold ! these engagements 50 solemn, so publicly 
attested, are every day violated; and yet after all, 
some think it a duty to continue in the yoke*. 

The whole import of this legal marrying, then, is 
making oath to something that is absurd, something 
impossible, something impossible to be known, or 
something that is not in pur power to do. How 
can this be a conscientious path ? 

Nothing is so little adapted to the commonalty, 
especially the dependent laboring class, whose cir- 
cumstances are alWays fluctuating, who cannot be 
assured of continuing in the same situation even one 
year, whose Condition is the sport of the winds, and 
of the lottery-wheels of trade. They cannot ensure 
anything. 

But' then they say they have a legal way of in- 
validating this compact, by a divorce. So we have 
a law imposing^an oath,' and a law to provide for 
nullifying it. But when is this divorce granted t 
Not for the grossest violations of the covenant, 
continual trampling upon it, and the most abusive 
treatment; but in particular r^e cases, — such as 
absence out of hearing for a certain time. 

Marriage is a priyate agreement between two 
individuals of different sexes. Wherefore should 
we require it to be solemnized with a public con* 



finnatumby oftths, niOfe tbtntey otherpnwtoagr^ 
ment? Two grocery dealers agree to exetMiiige 
(exclusively between tfiemselves) oertaiiaartieles of 
merchandize; for instance corti and flour. They 
.are at liberty to rest in a verbal contract or draw 
indentures— *to make a secret bargaki^ or to c^ 
witnesses. The 'law does not require that thay 
should stand up and make oath biifiaing themselves 
reciprocally that they will ccmtinue in this, interw 
diange till death shall {mt a stop to it They agree 
|o exchange.com and floiur so long as the prices fjH 
these articles shall bear the same proporticm to eadi 
other and they can conunand scq^ui^Eu YIYibX is 
the coniugal compact but an interchange of bene* 
fit3 1 One agrees to supervise household concerns, 
to prepare focki and eMhii^. The other to pro- 
duce or provide the materials. They agree to be 
constant companions and firiends because of the pe- 
ctiliar affection they reciprocally bear towards one 
another, and the pleasure they nave in each other'a 
society preferablo to that of 9sxy (Act- individuals. 
As long as living together has this efect, they wiU 
live together if they are able. 

They will tell us that the object is an indemnity 
for Ae maintenance of junilies, — to compel a man 
to provide tor his oohnexions and to^sc^ppcnrt his own 
children if be has any. But, does it answ^nr its 
end] No! Unprinc^led persons ^ their necks 
from undei- s^ch a yoke when convenient, and with* 
draw themselves out of the reach of the Jaw with 
impunity^ An honest man will mwitain his chil- 
dren if he is able, without being under oath. * If he 
is not aUe, an oa^ will not sv^fdy bm the meaas; 
ajdd in this ca«e to live with his famUy until deaths 
vnll do no ffood. A dishonest man will not maiiH 
tain his chiMren, v^ther able, or not,^ any -more 
for his oath; for an oath.. will not nudke him an ho- 
nest man, loid is but a fed>le <sufb to the fioentioas 
^ - --.4 



prtypenMeB of one ^srliom neither conscienee nor 
tympathy restrauii. 

A great deal more might be said^ to shew the ab- 
surdity, the inconsistency, and the perniciotts ten- 
dency of this institute, as a statute remaining oi 
ferce. But uitfortunately thii word, marriage^ by 
•ome rasntxa of other is master of so many unplea- 
•ant aiMi offbnsive associations in the minds ol the 
eommonalty, and the subject has become so dis- 
gustfol to them, that they will bear but a very few 
words upon it ^^ One time. Let it suffice that I just 
mentioned this as one of tho#e statutes which ought 
not to be found on the books of an enlightened free 
people* * > 
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Banks and Monopoly, . 

fiEsmm those which hare been menticmed, we 
ihall find in every state enactments no less excep* 
tionaUe, no less hostile to equal rights, no less cir* 
cumscriptive of rational liberty; no fess partial in 
the attribution of privilege! — such as are those 
whi(^incdiporate banking companies; manufactur* 
in^ companies, tradinff^ eomplBuaies, land companies^ 
bridge companies, road comlpanies, canal companies, 
Mm. What is held by these last, is of the nature of a 
bank, which privile^'them to issue notes and bills 
of credit redeemable wiUi nothii^ but what niay 
remain of their joint stod^ in treasury^ Bedause 
toertcon inditiduals happen to be ricdi, (by what 
means no matter;) hapt^ to be avaricious, happen 
lobe ambitious enougn to, aspire at {^re-eminence 
in power and splendor, — it is of importance, worthy 
of modem legislation to Hcense them to live in idle* 
ness and luxury upon the {profits they may draW 
from the labor of othei^s whose wages are reduced 
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to the \0vm9i temv <nr from ^ serrice of i 
ty (whicfa iKme but bigh c«n procure,) wineh sik 
persedes .hmnan labor, and throws thousands o( 
poor oat of ein]doyment altogether. These, be- 
cause they are rich, have credit for integrity, 
though thejr are but knaves and live by other peo» 
pie's labor^ taldi^ ^p enormous' accumulalions of 
interest on pwer money they issue over and ^bova 
the aoKHuit ot their ntU wealth, and which has not 
the shadow of an archetype which it can repres^it, 
exoept it be their Ucenc^e to cheat So unaceount^ 
ably rooted is the respeclaUhty of wealth in the 
minds of the people ! aye, in the minds of the com- 
mon pec^ and the' poor people, of thiese Slates! 
The idea of wealth is sp strongly associated with 
die idea of r^t to rule, that whatever indicates 
weidth^ elicits a i^pontaneous deference and submis- 
sion. Bnt we have bnks, in which the wfade busi- 
ness of a consideraUe number of men employed in 
tiiem, inbanUngj L e. counting and takii^ m and 
giving out, cmns and pq)ers. For what use can 
we rec|uire abankt For the safe keeping of mon^y. 
What 18 money t A token by whieh we represent 
wealth. Not wealth itself^ as com, ooais, cows^ 
horses, br^ad, oil, wool, flax, and such like thinga 
that are used for sustenance-^-but sidMtances in par- 
ticular forms stamped for m^je «gns cdT wealth, (h: 
representatives of the right to posses it To mdiat 
end aboukl this be in safe keqNngI For future 
emergencies. Why sot Have we not pre9emi 
emergencies that oiU for the use of money, so far 
aa it can be of service towards rriievii^ the wants 
of diose who now live, and suflfer privalionst Is 
not this an emergency, that thousapda of our iqpe* 
cies are without shelter, without lands, Wtthout nia» 
terials o^ employment, and withoat ijaeans lo pur* 
chase aither---an anei^eney^ for thgimmndiale iqp»> 
proprialim of nmiey, if it oommaads ail thingst 
Are not thsuMtfidi and leni of thnasaaii mrnmtL w 



thif axneDt fining in p^nner^^ wfao, -mkek tbejr 
baTe obtauiedr « tn^aktast, Jm^ not whens nor 
how they oiii proouiie their sofn^or'a jplaceio lay 
their heads tlrc foUowiog mghtf Are not many un- 
fbrtunate indiyidiials. now. shut vp in prisons for be- 
ing in debt fet what soyad them j&t>m starving, and 
for not finding sufficient employment to cbnonumd 
the means of payment 1 Haive we not thousands of 
paupers IU>d infirm ^rsoiis that are fed as coarse as 
crimihab by the iU^imed -parsimony of public 
agents imder the imposing mantle oi a pa^iotic 
economy] Are not tmse sufficient emergencies to 
eall for the appropriation of those massefiT of money 
^Vi^ich by these shaifteless pubUc robbers of the poor 
at9- hoarded m banks xmdejt. grotimd 7 What emer- 
genei^ do they wait fort An invasim of the coun* 
try by a foreign enemy 1 Were thir to supervene^ 
wtndd these misers freely .unlock their sepulchral 
treasuries, and delirer out these maiises ot money 
finr the use of their ooantryy to feed and clothe an 
arogiy i' JNoithey, inde^ I They would han them to 
their country, and take usury. Aye, they would 
take as many per cent as they comd possibly get 
They wcHlld wait tillth^ public danger and distress 
should' gnreocGBMoa to imj>6rtune them or ta!rq)t 
themwidieiLtraordmary^premiimis. ^ 
' The oommonalty is little a'v^are of the principles 
upon which te^lators act when they charter bankii: 
They fune hot {^lilanthrcqttsts, they are not persons 
tbift feel interested in the welfare of- the mass of the 
pec^ whewc^seor advocate the e^alilishmeflt 
of banks^ They consider the wants of the 'mer> 
oontile iaEiaamanity;V Who ore the mereantileF com* 
mmaty f . A ga^g of jugghng jdimderers caHed meu 
ohaatiEHHi^peculattprs-updn ^e-^^xigencies and heip- 
lesianeas or the pocor-^-^^axk^ them with more than 
tkedodafeof wlmt die 'tfniigs they "wMit are* worth, 
vpm no oifer pfaa tha» this very eireumstaiioe^ that 
thaymk^wtt wai of Ihenu T^aMMa tfrna w 
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(io tbk^y Ihefl^ karpie« have wanis. Tbey wairt 
banks, out of wi^h they can at any monent draw 
money sufficient topurchase whde cargoes of goods 
and fix their prices unaltembly, according to their 
own avidity a<Kl the pfessure of demand; and the 
greater the flukune or the more peofrfe are suflfering 
tor the -vMnt of the articles, niAke thennelyes the 
richer^ the more qiuckly rii^ by delivelrkig them 
oail. ^ 

* Alas I ^ What a pitdi have we arrived atT What 
manner of ffoveniment is that, which men have ta- 
ken iu the head to qall a repuUiean govemmenti 
Lo I it is sheer uristocraey. What diance of 8ub«> 
sistence has the poort Behold I . every one must 
look out for himself in eariy life — must lav his plan 
for fiiture emergencies ami fit out his little barque 
¥rith provision for a solitary vo)ri^ tbroa^ a tem^ 
pentuous water where be oannot proihise hfanself 
the aid of any hiunan being. Suppose, in anv ease, 
one has not bee^ able to lay in this outfit, ana could 
only get proviiuons for the first part o! the voyage; 
what uecomes of that ehiU of perditioni What a 
melancholy reflection it is on the human race, tlmt 
sodability is ^onditionedon so triflktt naad vague a 
drcumstanoe as fmvate property. This is proven 
by moneys' which fashionably kepresents sudb pnK 
perty. What triflers mankind miske of themselves; 
and what pains diey take to elude the cultivation af 
tibeir hi^st faoilties ! How efl^tnaUy they ekide 
the^udtivation of synmathy, and of their greatest 
powers of inteBect-^Whatmiseri^ what irieroing 
sorrows, they .plant in the paths of social lifel But 
it were irksome or without eoA, to particularize all 
the fooleries, airaurdities, and usurpptti^ns, of the 
oW>xious enactments and regulations which have 
been engendeied in our coui^. Whithersoever 
we turn our eyes we detect in every State bad 
laws, panii^ hws, inequitable laws, the offiffiring 
of igpaotwoe, of etqiUKty, df tta(ribilie% of Qrrakmy. 
4* 



W« cafia6t ex^ped Ibew to be repeaM ^ Mtdi as 
W^ mierasl^d m thoni^ bj soeh ai ar& iiaUe to be 
iftveigled into tho control of those interestod in 
them, nor by vucfa as never felt any inconrenieiice 
from than. Tbey .were; made by the neb; who 
triH alway»be interested in their ccmtinuaoce;. iftho 
fisel no iaeotfreiuence. irom them. None, but the 
POO|l> then^ none but the iNTBLuepNT po^ re* 
main, in whom we can with assurance confide the 
tnisiion of abdishing these abusive, d^[radii^y and 
eonftning institates. I said intelligent They 
shooU bd so ffitelUgent that th^y Mve common 
sm$e; somewhat ^ven to obs^r¥ati(»; fully cooh 
eoio«is and sa^£ea of the sources of their degrade- 
taon, their pOf«rty and their embarrassments. Bat 
howriiaUwegttara these poor from being eom^ 
ed^ and fipont the temptation to join interests with 
the rich, when they^fiiid themseh^s elevated to the 
none position^ Howl-^ Lower their pay. Let vm 
ffve as much pay to every representative or senar 
tor in Coi^ess, aqd to every assemblyman, r^re- 
aentative or senator in.any of our State legislatures, 
fyc every day he attends on his busineas, as we 
give 1x>$Liq0wet or reaper, (beades. the eiqpense of 
Mbmst^ce, ) and no more. Seventy five cents per- 
diiy would maintain them in any town in the Umon. 
One ddUar and twentyrfive cents for wages would 
he reasoadble pay; and as much as tl^ best of 
i&owers generaUjr obtain. ProportionaUy let us 
TOt rcBPh the sakiries of Prendmts and of all other 
oflteers. But more cf tUs hepea^r. 
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\ ; Manufactories. 

SmuMxmQ 9( banks, I ^kaeed at those deM>of 
jx^fabQf«(^^ma&a&Qtiini^ Them 



ab0M% lilt a4vaBil«g!B8 of all4fae nofi ei^^ 
imparliiat ioipraTemoiiUi •e^iiuig from the laboiy 
q[ gemuiy iMlaf^ed lo aid the meoiamc urta. Qor 
goyenuHeat has betrayed a signal bias to aristocrat 
€$y by peonliariiai^ tbe.ayuls of saoh iflq)rovemeBls 
to ijDdivicUiak and families, instead <^. definitely re- 
Wardiog the inventors {with the means of a goo^ 
fiurtable and lekurely fife,) and making the resoltof 
their achievements a ptmic treasure, the use and 
benefit of which, in its .a(^ro{»iatiotts, were to be 
£reely partidpated l^ allthe Qtiiens alike* If -la- 
ix>rHMLving maphinBry, with all its^recent imptoye- 
ments, is to be patented to incbviduak who, after^ 
have the license of circumscnbing its use within oer- 
tain limits to those persons who jure aUe to our* 
chase machinet at the prioes which they and.tadr 
agents see cajuse to fix^ whereby its benefits are co&> 
fined alt(^ther to some few wc^thy ci^talists or 
combinations of «ttch, and at the same time Qiultir 
tildes of honest laboring people entirely di^ved of 
their acoustomedesnploy, obliged to beg, or forlorn-^ 
ly search out some other, wecies of business to 
which they are strangers and haTe but little^anoe 
of sucoeeding,--or ^se if indeed a coouMuratively 
smaU firactional number is still reqtured fir tending 
the macUnes these muet worii for Jowef wages and 
>aYe loM^lSierjty.and leisure than foimerly; I say 
if tins is the waylthal machinery operates^f thees 
are the effects of our highest refinementi hi labor- 
«KviBg and laborer-starvmff maehiaery, it deseryes 
aami^ to be taxed equrrsOratly toandfectoal pro- 
hittttion of its use as any foreign fineries, l«i»]rie«, 
or poisons, that were evar imported into the coun- 
try* b such cise, the poor and common peqple 
Urariag witii thw hands, mig^t jprodaee the man^ 
efitf^m^ed ailioles dteaper thu tJb madbones^ i^d 
gidn assure si^jport LookatomrmaaufiKMoriesof 
cotton, <rf fla^ aad ^ woril What a^rriads of 
imadi thay prectede from iMawal kh^i fofom^ 



used in making the sin^ maeWites Baat imple* 
mentil that aided tho strength of as many faMlividii- 
als in making substantial £ibrics at their leisure, 
which sujp^ed the- wants of families^ without the 
perfrfexed -recourse to those thronged {MtftiQs of 

S^uestuarv finesse and giim of conrimed cajHtaKsts, 
or siqpplicating ^ Imse livery of a depreciated 
conductitiouel senritbdetp a set of tttqi^rdte>U8, idte, 
eflbminate tyrants, t6 procure the vile trash that 
counterfeits weal^ to purchase the necessaries of 
lifet And also how the business of atten<&iff tli^ese 
manufactories is-' dofie by women and cbil£pen a^ 
extortikmately low rates^of wages, while they ars 
CKHifined in perfect vassalage, following the call 
of bells and pedina engines from tfie e^ltest blush 
of day, then qpeffd by the wizard-mechanifin of 
their cdossean castles till they hear its knell ! The 
oonftiement is pernicious to their health, of body 
and mind. ^It cramps tfieir genius; c^viates die ex- 
pan»on and cultivation of their facuttkfs; and too 
often deprives indigent children of the benefits of 
to ordiniury public education. But I am harping 
upon a trite chord. J speak of thinss that have 
been observed and remaned ovf r and over again. 
Yet still I imagine this pictcoe ^umot be too fre* 
quentiyiield up to miblie gaze, till more are excited 
to interest tmmseives in making etforis to bring 
about a ref<Nrm in aor re^utatioiis— even a diange 
of legiriative pdicy. 

in the name jof Nature f can po way be found out 
to make machinery benefidal to the whole idass of 
the poor and common peo^ ii4io stuid in need of 
facinties to produce: or proeitfe the hecessmes of 
life^ Is it not in the power of a rept^ic'^-^ nation 
df people diat claims tne dignity of a represMtetiVe 
ffovefnment, that boasts of independence and of a 
knowledj^ of libert]^ and equal rights, to'ccmvert 
the pro(kK$te of geifius to the toe of all, or mal^ 
them avaSaUe to ptomole eqoaUy Ibe w^ai^ 9t 



every ^cme that studs ia Dae4 of ^eir servioet Is 
it impossiUe diat social men shall ever become so 
humanized and enlightened as to make a common 
cause o[ their greatdit re&iementSy that the poor 
may beeqnaily kiterested iritfi ail others, in every 
&C£Kty of iwribttsteneet 

.In regard ta the eflbcts of maciunery, they ccm- 
adb us^ by sayiag, we have cloths and stuffs much 
cheaper. ^*Naw moe such astonishing inventions 
^ve •eoBle-^ al»^oad, and such a multitud0 of m»^ 
cranes have been put in <^ration foi* niaimfactur- 
ing cotton and: wool, -a yard of cotton stuff may be 
bou^t for e^ht ceMs, such as formerly cost thirty 
cents! So then it must be of advantage to the 
pooTy since they can clothe, themselves so ^nuch 
cheaper.'' But what avails it them, when they 
have nothing to pmehase with, at any pricet 
When by these same machiaes they are deprived 
of their whole resources for piv)curing the means of 
purchasing clothing, what amends does it make them, 
ta say, k«s is rnqmred? YiHi-take away all wa 
have, and then comfort us by saying you now ex- 
act <^xis but a small part of what VQU formerly de« 
manded! Away with^ your shallow pretence of 
iMifyto ikepo&r in these mammoth manufSEU^tories, 
wkh maclnnelry, possessed by a few rich lordlings; 
It i».a roo<*eryt^t is an insult They are INJIJ*' 
RIOU8 to the poor. If they were the'property of 
a community, apdihe proceeds shared alike by the 
numbers -aocprding to their wants, or if they Were 
the j^perty o( our govemipenty and the. products 
distnbuted imder certain regulations, to all dnch as 
had need of them, — ^then ttey would be beneficial 
to the po(»r; in odber wosds^ to all sach as are nam 
peer. • ' - 
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LaboT'JoNnng. . ^ , . 

Individuals faeiqg in the necessity of Beurchii^ 
and asking for enc^ployment, indicates a bad eonsti* 
tution of society. A country where poor people 
are. under the necessity of travelUi^ to ask others 
for employment whereby they may subsist, and 
are disappointed in their pursuit, being iVom time 
to time detained in a state <^ useless idleness and 
suspense, is, at best, a country whose government 
is aristoclraticaL A government which makes mo- 
v;ey necessary to the security otn, comfortal>le Hvjng, 
is an unjust .and tyrannical govemmcHUl 

Of aU the inventi(«s of tyranny, the system of 
labor-jobbing iil the most spedous, and the most 
elttsively insinuative in fastening .on us the chains 
of vassalaffe. We little suspect its pernicious ten* 
dency. We wear our fetters till we fiuicy-they 
are' a part of ourselves. Few are itware ttmt th» 
jobbing of labor is a seed of monopdy: that is- to 
say, of ^ concentraticm af wealth, whiclv in the 
sequel, has several degrees and modes; as in banks^ 
manufacturing coivipames, road eonupanies, land 
companies, sm. the hke ;. all which are tbuqdedupba 
this principle, that the strong ought, to prevail over 
the weak, the rich over the poor, the fortunate over 
the 'Unfortunate ; and that tne weak^ thepocHr, and 
the unfortunate, olight to be .tributaries to, and de* 
pendents oru the strmg^ the rich, aiid the. fortunate. 

I will maintain, that the principlecrf' jobbii^kibcHr, 
in any sort of service whatsoever, is, iit the nature 
of , things, apartial^ unsocial, aristocratical prmdj^ 
irreconcilably hostile to the :pruidples of a pemet 
republican constitution of political society: and that 
all labor, in any description of occupation, that ii 
dime by one hmnan b^ing for another, ought 4q be 
done by the day, hour, week, month, or year: that 
is to say, every one ought to be paid torfais tame 
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that he spench in the seiri^e of another, and whicii^ 
for the sake of that attehdance, he (H^n^es from 
other concerns. Pint ' This joblAn]§( tends directly 
to monopoly. Monopoly of chances and opportu- 
fliities of enqploy. Those who wil} undertake to do 
other peojJe's' work,at their own risk, for certain 
sums of money, arfe recl^oned the cheapest Work- 
ing, and mosttidvantageous to Ifie employer. The 
wealthy, that fbmishes the employ, has lost none 
of his craving appetite for money, by being rich. 
The more he can gain upon his' capital, if it is 500 
per cent., the fetter he is pleased. He will 
dioose to give his work' exclusively to such as are 
willing to do it by jobs, supporting themselves at 
th^r own expense, and accomplishing it in less time 
and at a smaller {»iee than it miffht probably be 
proG%nred in day's work. This class, then, will 
eventually mmopoKxe or- take- into their hands, all 
labor, to the 'exclusion lyf others. But these are 
vtnx^ robmt persons,^' ot they ard dexterous a^ 
active, having some knadi that multitudes of others 
have 9ot . Not that they are either moire diligent 
or more faithfid, but have some adventitious pre- 
eminence oter others, iti strength, magnitude, or 
quickness of motion. Nature has given one man a 
stronff constitution: anothor is of a slender frame. 
This lust stands in need (rf* food, clothinj;, and shel* 
ter, as much as the other, as well fa medicine if he is 
sidt. By what light is be excluded from the means 
of Uvii^t Moreover^ by what right is he circum* 
9eribed m his means of livingt A very strongman 
ihay be able to do as much work in one day as an* 
other man of moderate abilities can in two. A rich 
man ha» work to do, sufBcient to employ two meh. 
The strong man otkn to do this worlcfor the price 
of a daVs work, i^tb the addition of this expense 
<tf one aay's subsistence* The man, of course, em- 
^ys him because^ it is cheaper than to employ two. 
xhus, that which might have employed him and 



he both, he takes akoaetlier into . hw own hiUQcifl^ 
and I have nothing to do but to look on;. and in the 
mean time if I: hay^ any thing to eat, run in debt 
for it Is this equitable t Is here any thing like 
justice or equ&Uty t Some persons have comj^furBr 
tively little stBsnffh, butaredili^ntandindustrkHis. 
They can labor from morning till iiight, and.exe^ 
cute their work faithAiUy« Certain -persons hap- 
pen to have the fortuqe to be stiM>i%. dexterous, 
quick in motion — in efl^t they have eul the chances 
pf employ,-r-for they ofer to execute work by jobs 
for certain jwices; at their own risk of expenses, es- 
pecially a3 they have the fortune to be aUe to fur- 
nish them/ielves with the implements for performiiig 
the work. By their wwk they, obtam wealth. 
They grow rich. They4unas8 means of doii^ hurt 
They acquire influence Tl^y give laws to the 
others. • These others <K»ne to m dependants on 
them, because they were weaker or more [Me^- 
matic, and were not so fortunate. Here, th^ la 
your old venerable princiide of tyjianiiy, the rock 
on which is built every aroitrary government up<Hi 
earth ;. that the strongest and most powerful hav^ a 
right to rule the weahsr, and these last ought to be 
their slaves. 

Is it possible for one who has ecxnmofi sense,, not 
to see, that if labor prdcuresmoney or wealth which 
is Xq be had in exclu^n, the opportunity of employ- 
ment in labor, which some hkve, is,> in respect of 
those.i^he have it not, a prmlfige? If some have 
ajil the diances and , opportunities of this wealti^ 
procuring labor,, aiid otners have none, it follows, 
the first have privileges which the last have not 
Where oirie cl8^3s wset of men has privileges which 
others are excluded from, there is no equality. It 
is aristocracy. Btit tho^e wh^ can and^iinll do 
work cheaper, than all others, elBfectually engross 
to themselves all Aese oppcotupities of labor for 
such as have labor ta employ them in : and those 
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who oflfer to do it in pieces or joba, do it oheapevt 
A man merits nothing for having superior physical 
strength, and a bulky brawny frame, which enable 
him, with ease to turn off a great quantity <^ work 
in a short time; neither is a diligent honest main 
less deservins for having but comparatively littk 
strength, or being of small dimensions. And if one 
«)en<& a day or an hour m laboring for another, he 
deserves the same remuneration for it as the ott^r 
wpuld. They tell of a quantum memit and a quoM" 
turn valebat;^^The true measure of the worth of 
labor, is the time spent in performing it One hu- 
man being deserves fis mucn propertj^ or wealth for 
devoting his time to any kind of service as another 
docs, provided he does his work as wellr for he 
needs as much, in the year, to satisfy his natural 
wants. 

Let me be understood to speak in general of work 
which one party, on his own premises^ in his shgp 
or on his farm, employs another to do, in the pro- 
ducing of any article or effect In c^her case^, for 
the most part, the products are objects of ^purchase 
or sate. 

If our lands were equally divided, the buying and 
selling of land effectually interdicted, and the sys- 
tem of l^Z-'making abolished, much would be done 
toward^ equalizing our condition; for t}ien every 
one could find himself work enough on hifi own 

ground, to preserve his health, and get a subsisTtence. 
ut still, so long as such a thing can occur as an 
occasion for one man to be (Employed in the service 
of another, the jobbing of labor will have a mis- 
chievous, inihience upem the conditkm of society. 
But if hedause a man is strong, robust, brawny^ w- 
pert from habit in the constant employment bs has 
nad ihe fortune to obtain, and suponor to others 
who, being idle a great part of their time-or having 
Uttle to doy have not attained suoh 9ptmH, h^ ouglit 
to have more opportunities ^f profilaUo emp^^y 
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than another that is notso favored; and this sort ef 
favorites of fortune oaght to assume all conducti- 
tious services, to the exclusion of others, — it is to 
say, that one class of people ought to be privileged 
ahlove anothei*; and this is rank aristocracy. Here 
is monopoly. These favorites monopolize the ad- 
vantages of labor. ' 

Secondiy. It leads up an unjust snd preposterous^ 
rule of estimating labor, and laboring hien. The 
work to be performed in a given time, is the utmost 
that has been known to be achieved by the greatest 
abilities. Certain puissant, active,, wiry chamjHons, 
have accomplished great quantities of work in a 
short time, as for a wager ;-^-and these are marked 
ttown for patterns. The subtle speculating tyran- 
niziilg gentry who hold' all the means of employ- 
ment ip. their hands, make these the patterns by 
wWch to regulate all labor, and to which they will 
have all other people conform. What those havedone 
in a day, is called a daj/s work. To work diligent- 
ly from sunrise till sungiet, or six, eight, twelve 
hours, is no longer a day's work;; — ^but the- mowing 
of a certain number of roods or acres of ground, 
threshing a certain number of bushels of grain, 
• spinning a certain number of skeins of yarn, weav- 
ing a c^STtain number of yards of^cloth, — and so of 
certain quantities of products in every specie? of 
hondicrai't. — These are what is called a day^s work. 
A man must do so much before he? is entitled 16 a 
dajfs wages, if it takes him ever so many days to do 
it This is ain absurd way of talking;. and that is 
not alh it is an unjtist and tyrannizing way of deal- 
a^ with the wekk, and sueh as are or a mediocrity 
oT strength. If such cannot get his day's work 
done in a day, he must break in upon the next day, 
and from thence bear his own expenses. And it 
may come to that, that he may wear out more 
clothing m d<mghkdav*i work than the worth of 
all he k to ^ for it when it is done; and he may 
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9ts well beff his victuals and save his clothes^ as to 
^et piu*t of his viotimls by weariiig out his clothes 
in hard work,, and then have to b^ clothes after- 
vrards« In this case he has little iraucement to la- 
bor; he rather has inducement to avoid it. Here 
is one o^ your sources of the association of the idea 
of pain, <^ servihty, of botidage, with the idea of 
labor ; consequently, . of what is called laziness. 
Some one mav say, it is no more than what is r^ht 
and just for the man who does the most work in 
the same number pf hours, anu>ng numbers that are 
constantly employed, providii^ the work is done 
equally well,, to have the most wages. But I say, 
it is not just The strong does not suffer any more 
pain in performing 4iis work than the weak ; he 
does it with more ease. — ^He does not w6ar out 
any more clothing, he does not need any more 
clothing, nor victuals, nor shelter^ nor medicine, 
tkan any of the others, And whoever contends, ^ 
Ikat of two men laboring diligently and faithfully 
through the day or ^ reasonable number of work* 
ii^ hours, the one who doe«^ five times as much 
voorh as thjp other (with reference to quantity of 
effect,) ought to^haye five times as much jwrages, 
may. as well admit at once, that might constitutes 
right; for he advocates, the self-same principle. 
Others may plead, the strong or fortunate nian 
ought to have a littk pre-eminence, a little advan- 
tage, though not so much as is. usually awarded 
him: but I say he ou^ht to have none at all. A 
little aristocracy is as bad as a Uttle superstition^ a 
little freemasomcyy or a little fre in a powder housei 
Thirdly. It reduces the price aif IcJbor.— ^When 
people get work done by jobs and pieces, the price 
of labor, soon becomes cheap. . Tthev who first pro- 
pose to. work in this. way, do work cheaper tnan 
otherwise it is usually done, else they could not in- 
troduce the fashicMft. They get plenty of work, of 
oourse.-r-They work assiduously, for they aim to 
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^t ifi Ite' adTdiiCe of all others. Cotmtant etfimloy 
m this wof k) gives them fjpicilities and habits ot ex- 
peHnfess, above others who have less to do; so that 
they are lable to do much in little time^ whereby 
they can afford to work much cheaper than any 
others. They are also incited by the idea of ex- 
celling in the rapidity of their aconmulations of gain 
by engrossing to themselves the benefits of all the 
work that is to be had. Hence die prices of, all 
pieces of work in manufacture and agricnlture are 
reduced so excessively low that none *but these fa- 
vorites could subsist by them if they even could 
have access to them. Those monopoKang, aristo- 
cratical rich companies of manufitcturers and arti- 
zftns who have the means of eiiiployinjg the greatest 
numbers, fattening upon the meanness of these 
cheapeners of labor, have arrived at fixing the pri- 
ed^ of every description 'of Jtheir work, and the 
price of sustenance, at such rates, that it is not u»- 
common thaH an honest man approaching them in 
the pursuit of employ, discovers it to be impossible 
to earn his victuals if he meddles with their work* 
By the same means day labor is not only reduced ex* 
tremely low, but is scarcely to be obtained at all. 
Every thing must be done by the job. A man who 
knows no way of cheating, or slij^ting, or oontend- 
ing, or emulating, — ^but only to improve his time 
diUgently and do his work well, must work -at a 
very low price, and nelt to nothing; if he gets a 
chance to work at all. 

^ ^urthh. H is a cause of hurryitig and! slighting 
work. When people execute 'work by the piece, 
and they are to be paid, not* according to the time 
they spend in doing it, or the accuracy and faith- 
fulness of the workmanship, but according to the 
quantity or nXimber of articles they produce, they 
are interested in hurrying their work and turning it 
oft' slightly, in ord^r that they may gain more in less 
time than if they labored by the day or hour, be- 
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sides savii^ to thefioselves feisure. And we fizul it 
is a. part of the craft of these, and of diose who em- 
ploy them, to impose on the world with an outside 
sho^w which conceals under it gross defects. Look 
at. the products of all those manufactories. whose 
ivorkmanship is done by pieces at the lowest rates. 
"What a vast proportion of their articles deceitfvdly 
conceal such defects as make them almost useless! 
Whereas, when a man labors by the year or day, 
he is interested in being reputed a good workman 
and having constant, employ. AdA he need have 
no anxiety neither," unless it be that his work shall 
be well done. How many horses' lives have been 
lost, and carriages thrown over, by the giving way 
of bridges whose buildiiig has been allotted to the 
lowest bidders ! We "dvery where find such faults 
and imperfections in work that is done by jobs or 
tasks, as well in husbandry as in all manner of man- 
ufactures and arts. It is owing to this that we see 
so many typogrt4)hiGal errors in. pur books and news- 
papers; Jrrinting is almost always done bv jour- 
neynpen, at so much Sot a thousand ems (as the say- 
ing is,) and so miLch for a tokeuy in press work. 
The more they get done in a day, the more they 
earn, — and, besides gaining what would be reason- 
able dav-wages for their whole time, gain many 
days leisure for themselves. Thus they are inte- 
i:ested in hurrying their work. If none were en- 
couraged but those who would habitually finish 
th^ir work faithfully and make it correct, and these 
employed only for icertain wages, by the day, year, 
or certain number ot hour's attendance in a day, 
we should see no typographical errors in our news- 
papers and books. 

fifthly. It introduces a habit of cheating, and 
taking advantage of people's exi^ncies and short- 
sightedness in the business of hiring out tasks of 
service.— Our government hpistitutes Ihis sort of 
craft, in the convnitting of pabficworiu of utility to 
5* 
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personal views of pecaniarv emolument. When a 
road, canal, bridge, or public building is enacted, 
our fegislatures appoint committees or agents to re- 
ceive proposais from men, t^nd companies of men, 
who will undertake' to execute or cause such works 
to be executed. They farm the Work's to stich as 
are the * lowest bidders,' such aA will contract with 
them on the lowest terms. These contracting com- 
panies do not calculate to do the labor itself, but to 
farm it to other inferior companies or' individuals, 
whoever will do it the cheapest. Even these let 
out the work in pieces, by the foot, yard, rod, &c., 
fixing the prices, till at last the most necessitous 
persons, to keep themselves and famiUe^ from starv* 
mg, actually do the work. - Now, ifeach company 
have liberty to farm the execution, of such work for 
the smallest aum posable, to another company who 
farm it still to another party, whoj being indepen- 
dent of coarser labor, farther lets it out to others at 
a lower price, every party retaining PROFIT^ 
which become less and less as it devolves to those 
who bestow the most care and exertion, who exe- 
cute the work itself in set tasks or pieces at a cer- 
tain rate per foot^ yard, &c., the issue is to bring 
into high vogue a habit of CHEATING and tgddng 
advantages of others for the sske of gain^ — which 
is hereby recommended and made fashionable 
among the common people, till at length we become 
so questuary, suspicious, and unsocial, that we can- 
not trust one another to do a day's work without de- 
fining Aou) much must be effected for a certain price. 
Those who execute the drudgery, and beaf the hpat 
and burden of the day, in eSect get no profits at all 
but a bare livelihood, unless they are s«ch as haye 
^Jttraordinary powers of body; while that speculat- 
idg genlry who, independent of coarser labor, have 
eihployed only their ^tights in farming the work 
to o-ttiers, get abundant profits, Wotild it not be 
more repalmcan for tiiese legislative bodies taap- 
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point odmmittees of superint^nddiice and provide 
for the sustenance ei^d employment of poor and 
idle people, who ^ould be regularly paid out of the 
public treasuries at a stated price per year, moatby 
or dajr, retaining none in the service but those ^Who 
ure diligent and sober t The ssune villany finds its 
way into private jobbing^ as well as public. Every 
one desires to get the Lest end of a bargain. If a 
wealthy man has any piece of work to do, which in 
its consequences is to De of ever so lasting benefit 
to his farm or his shop, his object is to get it done 
without expense* He i^plie$ to ^ome poor neces- 
sitous person, whom he engages to do it by the 
quantity, at a i^ertaiii fixed prii:^, wiujoh he is to 
pay in something which he never would make use 
of for himself, and whijch, in that respect, is good 
for nothing: in effect, the labor costs him nothing. 

Sixthly. It causes people to make themselves 
slaves and drudges, neglecting the cultivation of 
their minds, and shortening their lives by excessive 
labor. Those who job labor, endure anxiety. They 
are anxious about the accomplishmejat of cert^n 
pieces of work in certain times, that they may get 
gain. They are always hoping for gain, and fear- 
ful of losing it, or of not getting it. They becon^e 
great misers. They try to exceed others. Com- 
petition in labor is an implacable enemy tf> trwi- 
quility; Some overstrain themselves to get rich, 
in emulation of some other that hes the. start of 
them, — ^like the frog in the fable, who strained to 
equal the size of the ox, till he burst himself. La- 
bor ig. fixed at extremely low prices, and they are 
anxious to do enough of it to get richer tiian their 
. ndghbors. They work, early smd late, — they eat 
the bread of earefulness-^-they moil like slaves,-r- 
they drudge, anxiously bent on thechase of w^th, 
like Moodnouiids with their npses continually at the 
ground Jmrsuing their game. The wfaoie energy 
of their sod^ is absort)ed in this sordid 8f)acuiatian. 
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They neglect the improvement of their mmcb—^hey 
remaifi in ignorance of literature, and of all arts am 
sciences except those of their; available means of 
gsi^ering riches. Thus people being tempted to 
^tcessive labor, make themselves slaves. They 
become fit subjects or tools of any sort of despot- 
ism ; or else they are the seconds of tyrants where 
they cannot be tyrants theirgelvesi Look into our 
manufactories and workshops in general, where la- 
bor is estimated by the piece, and whfere hundreds 
are busily occupied with work. , What are they 
but drudges f Are they not slaves to the wealtl^ 
who possess the means of employ t Slaves to the 
love of mtiJ^y^i ^ikves to tne routine of a shop 
which exacts* of them an extortionate quantity of 
labor for a little money 1 Slaves to their ambition] 
Slaves to labor] If they give tjiemselves a little 
leisure, do they know how to spend it in any better 
way than in visiting theatres, museums, circusses, 
taverns, ball-rooms, and oyster cejlers ] In gener- 
al we find no great depth of thought in thenu This 
i/tot the worst I complain of me injustice of the 
thing. Here is but-^a certain quantity of work to 
do in the whole country. If this were proporti(m- 
ally distributed to all people in health, who should 
attend on it, and have equal credit given them for 
attending on it for a small immber of hours in each 
day, all might live in plenty, at ease, without anx- 
iety. But this cannot be, while the trading system 
I'emains. They say *' every tub stands^ on its own 
bottom " — ^and every hen must scratch for herself j 
and f(H* her chickens if she have any.^' It must be 
by labor that subsistence and weallth are procured. 
Here also is but a certain number of people. If a 
certain class, .and a small proportional jmxt^ of these 
people, do the whole of tms work, it is plain that it 
must be that a great many others have nothing to 
do. . But those who are fortunate enough to have 
extraordinacry strength, activity, and ejpertness 
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from early practice, Mill naturally in the ordjaary 
Gourde of things, get all this work into their hands; 
and they will be instrumental in reducing the pri- 
ces and wages of it. The others, who are not so 
fortunate, must remain in a state of mendicity or pre- 
ceuious shirking for sustenance, if they have ho re- 
soarces indepe^ndent of labor; This is injustice, 
inequality — aristocracy. What difference does it 
make to these (and which is the greatest eye-sore) 
whether they see a town full of Bishops and Dukes, 
or a town full of manufacturers and artisans t Nei- 
ther one nor the other will take them into its houses 
and maintain them for nothing ; neither one nor the 
other will furnish them with work to do, and give 
them wages for their time. I speak df all manner 
of occupations which employ journeymen and hire- 
lings: but, for an instance, if the standard worth of 
digging up earth be teti cents per cubic yftrd, and 
the worth of boarding thirty-Seven cents per day, 
and ordinaiy laborers who are accustomed to work 
with due moderation yet with diligooce, can dig 
but four ya^ds per day on an fiverage, — they emn 
but three c^nts per day, which bein^ expended in 
necessary washing and mending, and not adequate 
to the waste of their clothing more than in common 
occupations ; it follows that they fall in debt ; and 
therefore that they cannot carry on the work. The 
consequence plainly is, that those who have morfe 
Aari ordinary abilities of body, that small part of 
the laboring community which is most rugged and 
capable of enduring hardship and of profiting by vi- 
olent stimulus, monopolize all the labor. 

If then labor is monopolized by such as are capa- 
ble of doing it at the most rechiced rates by tl^e 
piece, anil gaiiiing by it, how are* those to, live who 
have no other means whereby to subsist but con- 
ductitious services in manual labor, and who, though 
temperate and diligent, have no more than ordinary 
powers of body 1 If one man chance to be more 
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braTWiy than another, what does he merit by it 1 
And yet the other, by diMgence, industry, integrity, 
and temperance, shafi not get the same advantages; 
but indeed shdl be debarred from privileges and 
emoluments that are entailed upon this man's good 
fortune. 



NUMBER XL 

Money. 

We hear of money bemg the *ro6t of all evil,' 
that * gold is corrupting,' &c^; but more frequently 
and with more plausibility that * money commands 
all things,' ^ money will answer all ends ' — * money 
is the one thing needful,' ^ money makes the mare 
go;' with a multitude of equally sage maxims as- 
criptive of the omnipotence of money. Even they 
who hold every line and word of the bible sacredly 
true, who pretend to a belief of all that is contained 
within its covers, and persuaders that to doubt of 
a particle of it, is to deny the whole, (seeing it all 
hangs togiether, as a pe(»iliar unique system of doc- 
trine !)— even these, it is found, not only in their 
practice but in their verbal declarations, professedly 
acknowledge that * money is the one thing needful,' 
the backbone of the worlds * the life of trade,' the 
sine qua Tion of the very existence of society, &c. 
&c. But who is . under obligation to believe either 
one or the other t Let us not believe that money 
is the root of all evil merely because something like 
that is said in the bible; nor that money is the one 
thinff needful, and. the sine qua non of the blessings 
of Me, merely because the slaves of this world say 
60k But let Ud examine what it is. 

If the great gambling table of commerce is kept 
in vogufe in its present style, and the game is car- 
ried on to its full extent, money in some shape will 
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VeusecL If gold, silver, copper, and paper, are 
thrown aside, something else will be adopted to 
tal^ their place $ whether iron, tin, wood, brass, 
leather, or cloth. Yet, trade can be carried on 
without money; — ^without any representative, prop- 
erty at alh Not the less of real wealth would exist 
in the world ; not the less of every thing to eat, to 
drink, to wear, or to satisfy all the wants of nature. 
Mbney is an expedient of the trading scheme. We 
must look farther to the original root of evil. We 
must look to the notion of exclusive possessions. If 
men had never thought of excluding oner another in 
the possession of superfluities, they never had had 
occasion to. invent a representative medium. If 
mcmey is really a good thing, and such as is neces- 
sary to our comforts,, it ou^t to be equally plenti- 
ful in the hands of every humsm being ; aiul a gov- 
ernment whioh by its laws or regulations dir^tly 
or indirectly should ;>r6ven^ this, would be an unjust 
government. ' For every human being that comes 
into the world has a RIGHT equally wiUi every 
other, to live comfortable and secure m it, and con- 
sequently to the use of whatever is necessary to 
make him so, out of the things that are in the wbrld, 
appropriable to su^h purpose. Now, if money hap- 
pens to be among these things necessary, every one 
nas equally a ri^t to the possession of it It is not 
for an upstart that is bom to a rich inheritance whidi 
he has never labored for, nor performed any useful 
service in his Kfe, to say to B. C- and D. * ^you do 
not work you shall not eat ' — and coin the words 
industry and l^tmess to throw into their teeth, and 
bahdy about as pretexts of discipline or signak of 
reproach among all those who are less fortunate 
than hisself :-»tI say, it fa not for such to overturn 
the order of nature ; truth and reason must yet pre^ 
vail, if the human race continues to exfat kmg 
eniough. 
The idea of indostryandthe idea of laziness have 
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originated from thcconfusing operation of our crook- 
ed corrupting institutions; and they have originated 
from nothing else. Aside of these, wef should have 
no such ideas; and having no such ideas, we never 
had had use for such words* Nature impels man^ 
as well as other animals, to use sufficient voluntary 
exertion to preserve his life arid health, without 
any factitious stimulant to encourage hin^« Thote 
who have common Sense, find it necessary to use 
some exercise, to sustain the pleasure «f exist- 
ence. Even the stupid effeminate nabob of the 
southern States^ with his hundred negroes spread 
over his fields, whose incessant moiling loads his ta- 
ble with luxuries, tafces his daily airing in a car- 
rii^ge, on horseback, or on foot; and occasionally 
ranges the woods for the savage sport of the chase. 
It wants but the skill to apply .this necessary exer- 
cise to useful purposes, — rin other words, to unite 
sustenance with health and pleasure in the object of 
it; whereby the same quantity of voluntary action, 
much more diversified and pleasant, less irksome 
and fatiguing, might be made to produce all the re- 
quisites of life. 

The <q(uestions arise, is money a good thing? 
Good or bad, is it a necensaru thing, independent of 
our political instituticms 1 Either money is a good 
or it is an evil. It can scarcely be indifferent, for 
much labor is required in coining and stamping it, 
besides that its material is detained from other ap- 
propriations. I maintain that money is .an evilf is a 
consequence of the first root of all evil, and is a 
cause of misei^y. If money cannot be equally dis- 
tributed, .and eveiy human being have alike a plen- 
tiful supply of it in his or her pocket, and still be a 
source of pleasure or comfort, it ought not to exist. 
But it seems' to be of a nature to deprecaate- upon 
beeoming exuberant: when money becomes plenti-. 
ful with every body ahke, it is -considered of less 
valuQ, is less sought, and much more of it is re- 
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qtiired for every article of real wealth to be pur- 
<;hased with it If it could continue in this even 
state of distribution, it would be valued less and less 
till it should not be valued at all as a representative 
medium, but onl/ according to the adi^)tation of its 
material to other appropriations^— But if trading 
were kept up by the same medium as now, it could 
not continue so an hour. 

Money, then, is a thing that ou^tnot to exist in 
a republic any longer than, being evenly distribut- 
ed among all, it can remain equafly plentiful in eve- 
ry one's pocket, and still retain its value and utility 
as a resource or cause of the real enjoyments of 
life; seeing that, otherwise, it is a positive evil, and 
a curse to the world; because, 

1. It induces inequality of condition among the 
peopte. It places a difference between persons, in 
their power and means of executing their purposes. 
If one man has money in plenty, and another has 
no money at all, the former has superior advantages. 
He has power to buy what he pleases; he is privi- 
leged atnove the other. It is true, if one has real 
wealth sufficient to supply all his ^ants and has no 
money, he ought to be considered richer than he 
who has money and has nothing else. He is realhf 
in a better condition. But if besides being desti- 
tute of money a man is destitute of a sufficiency of 
real wealth vto satify his^ wants^ he is poorer than 
one who has plenty of money. Now, if mankind 
are equal in their rights, how can it be tolerated 
that.one shall have more power than another? — 
that one shdl feast while another starves \ 

2. It causes anxiety. Being esteemed the one 
great thing needful, wniph can procure every thing 
desirable that the world contains, with and by 
which all the necessaries, the comforts of life, eve- 
ry tUtig transferable, can surely be purchased, it 
l^ves ]^ace to anxiety in all who are. destitute of 
it» alioiil the meaa0 to obtain it They are in fear 

6 
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that they shall not get a sufficiency to seciufe their 
necessaries, they are afraid they shall not be sup^ 
plied with those necessaries, they know no other 
resources that will assure them such supplies; they 
conceive it an urgent duty to endeavor to procure 
it; while all othws have their hands against them, 
since they are no less desirous to keep what they 
have and get more;— wherefore, they are anxious* 
Now anxiety is a painful state of mind. 

3. It causes desire. Such a thing being in exist- 
ence, and instituted as a necessary expedient to en- 
sure happiness in this world, excites a strong de- 
sire to obtain it. And desire is a painful, uneasy 
feeling. 

4. It excites cmuy. People who have no money 
and no way. to get it, seeing other individuals have 
it in plenty fwto no more deserve it than they,) en- 
vy them. And envy is a painfuf feeling; 

5. It occasions contention. It leads to Utigation 
and all manner of -wranghng between neighbors. 
They scramble like cats and dogs for a bone. 

6. It tempts to crimes; and these are moral evils* 
People beicq^ taught to set a high value on money, 
and many suflbnng from privation of it, are induced 
to commit robbery, theft, swindling, false^^weanqg, 
house-breaking, and murder, to attain it Far the 
greatest part of the erknes and disturbances that 
take place in societv, have this same motive; and 
thus the earth is fiUed with vice and misery. . 

7. It nourishes aristocracy and builds up the fast- 
nesses of monopolies. It is the very instrument by 
l^hich small ooml^iniitions.pf worldlings arrive at 
controlling the subsistence of millions &ss prosper- 
ous, and less cmfty, and dcMnineeriDtf over them 
with a rod of iron as ao many serfir and shaves. 

6; It 18 coBtt'ary to reasQn,'-*it is turning the 
world upside down, it is pr^pogterous^ it is a^hmr^ 
it n a/nbe mctiptiam of pfmulies for wliidb a! thylg 
is not capacitated, to make that equivalent to wealth 
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^wfaich cannot mxpfly its [daoe. Honey cannot sup- 
ply tbe place of wythii^.tbatia to aal^ to drink, to 
wear, to shelter worn stonlis, nor can U make imy 
vegetable grow out of the eartlu ' How i)an«ioney 
be a substitute fox real wealth ! . How can it fcie 
considered its equivalent ! How c*a it be accept* 
ed for, and stand in the place of, that with which 
it is not able to serve the same purposes* 

To say that U or I, B, C, or D, desires n¥Miey as 
much as anj^ body, ^when he cannot procure his 
necessaries without it,) and is as unhajqpy in tt» 
want of it, is forei^ to this point The question 
is not how certain dependent individuals slaad a£» 
fected, what thev would wish or desire or feel in- 
terested in, under the present, arrangement ot 
things; of whom each in his place feels himself im* 
pelled .by stress of existing circumstances with 
which he is surrounded, to make nse of such expe- 
dients as are available to keep himself from starv- 
ing and to execute his reasonable purposes. — ^The 
circumstances with which we are surrounded, are 
not those of a republic. But the ouestion is of 
what is truth, what is right, what is oest for a re- 
public, — ^what is consistent and possible in a true 
ropubllooxi Qoaamunity. And it is very evident that 
in a perfect republic no such thing as money can 
possibly 'CTtist * 

In short — ^if money is a good thing, every one 
ought to have as much of it as another. If it is not 
a good thing, it ought not to exi^t If it cannot be 
evenly distributed; remain so, and be of vajue; it is. 
pot a eood thing. But, of such a nature as it now 
is, on the tenure and under the regulations it is now 
held, it cannot be in this even state of distribution 
retaining its value. It is, then, not a good thing. 
Consequently, it ought not to exist. The reason of 
it is, that it places people in a state of inequality 
unfit for a republican constitution which acknow- 
ledges the equal rights of mankind; and this ine- 
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(]^uality generates anxiety, avarice, envy, conten- 
tion, aristocracy, and all sorts of crime and vice 
that infest the world. 

Some have thought that if no more money is is^ 
sued than of real wealth exists to redeem it and for 
it to represent, no harm can possibly result from it. 
But I ao no^ understand how this can attemper its 
operation upon those who have neither money nor 
wealth, or arrest any of the efl^cts I have traced 
to it in regard of those who are in great want or 
those who are greedy of gain. Suppose all the real 
wealth of every kind in the United States^ food^ 
drink, clothing, furniture, cattle, and every thing 
else, could be ascertained and computed by number^ 
weight, measure, &c., according to a certain esti- 
mate, and also at- the same time all the money, the 
whole number of dollars and mills,^ — and the balance 
struck, and a sufficiency of wealth found to redeem 
all the money. What would this balancing do to- 
wards improving the condition of those hundreds or 
those thousands of individuals who have no money, 
no land, no housed, no food, no means by which 
they can procure either. Who from time to time 
know not where, when, how, -nor where witK, thcj^ 
shall get their breakfasts, their dinners, their sup- 
pers, their lodgings, or their clothing forwdnterl 
And would it prevent the miser from worshipping 
money, or the knave from doing mischief with itl 
The very cxisttuce of money is a curse. The ex- 
istence itself of money, in its present repute and in 
the tenure and regulations with which it is now sus- 
tained, is a curse to society. It is a pest, a nui- 
sance^ a cause of trouble and confusion, which de- 
serve s, not indeed to be limited to the use of a few 
individuals, but, to be utterly driven out of counte- 
nance and to be annihilated. 

But trade can be carried on without money — that 
is to say, the transference of real wealth, which is 
what consists of the real materials of the proper 
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Qtad necessary purposes of life, can be carried on 
i^thont the interposition of a representative mate* 
HaL Let as then begin with legislating money out 
of use. Let mcMiey be no longer consideied an 
equiraient for any thing. Let nothu^ but real 
weaUhj or hbor iilsi pro3uce$ re^ wealth be a ten* 
derfar real wealth, m its purchase or transference 
from one persbn to another. 



NUMBER XII. 

United Slates^ Regulations. 

In a former paper I took notice of a partial and 
tyrannical regniation in the judiciary of New- York, 
limiting the jurisdiction of courts to certain numbers 
of dollars and cents; whereby an honest man under 
certaui circumstances is liable to be cheated out q{ 
his estate without remedy. The same Uiing takes 
place in the judiciary of the United States. The 
minimum of the jurisdiction of the District Federal 
Court is 500 dollars 1 This Court hears causes be- 
tween citizens of different States; but not of a less 
amount than 500 dollars. If an inhabitant of one 
State having been defrauded by an inhabitant of 
another State, or having a. claim on him for debt or 
damiq^, applies for entrance to this court, the 
questions are hot first asked whether his cause is 
good, whether he could not as easily obtain justice 
in a county court, nor whether the cause is likely 
to require a continusition; but, how much is the de- 
mand] And this being ascertained to be equal to 
500 dollars wluoh can be sustained and proved, the 
reply is * you can have a hearing in this court' If 
it be any thing less than 500 dollars that the man 
has been cheated out of, dejmved of by iany means, 
or has due to him fi^om another, he is told he can 
have no hearii^ in thn court, be the circumstances 
6* 
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of the case i»rhatever they may in other n^qpectir^ 
It "wiH make no diflference^ whether it be knposs9>le 
for him to obtam justice in any other way or not* 
If the circumstances be such that the suit cannot be 

Crosecuted anv where else or an honest jury cannot 
e obtained, tne man who is a loser must remain a 
loser, he that defrauds must defraud with impunity^ 
no redress need be sought here; — Whyl — because 
it is not more than 499 doHars that he can substan- 
tiate his claim to ! What sort of government is 
thisi An aristocracy. If it were a republican go-» 
Ternment, a man who, ielonging to one State, had 
been cheated, defrauded, or swmdled out of a sum 
small or great by a man belonging to another State, 
or a sum small or great were due to him from such> 
which he being able refused to pay, and the cir- 
cumstances of the case were such that from preju* 
dice or enmity among the peq>le, or their interest- 
edness, and partiality to the defendant, he could not 
get a competent honest jury, or that from any other 
cause it was impossible for him to obtain justice in 
a county court or any other court of law or equity . 
of a particular State, be would have access to a 
District court of the United States and be assured 
of a hearing to his cause. But now„ he must be 
rich; or he mugt have been rich. He. must liave 
been rich enough to have 500 dollars to be cheated 
out of, or to iose, or to have credits to the amount 
of. Who would ever have voted such a regula- 
tion, but such as worship wealth and despise the 
poorl Our government gives the precedence to 
the rich — next to these, to those who have been 
rich. This is the way of the worid. Our gentry 
always have more ^ference to those who have 
been rich, than for those who were bom of indigent 
parents, and have never been otherwise than poor. 
So some topers, best pleased with full bottles of 
brandy — next to. these, are attracted by those 
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which smell stit>ngly of braixfy, as haying lately 
had brandy in thiem. 

Will it be pretended that the expense of brining 
a cause to trial in this court is so much greater 
than in any other, it is not riffht to allow people to 
go such lengths to settle small differences t I will 
reply, that which is small with one, is great with 
another, if we are governed by the proportions of 
H man's possessions and what he has at stake. Fif- 
ty dollars, which would not be missed from one 
man's pocket, is the whole estate or main depend- 
-ence of another, who has gathered it by the nard- 
est of labor. And what ereat expensiveness ad- 
heres to the services of this court, above that of 
others, except what may be incident to the travel 
of the Marsnall or his^ deputies t What invincible 
necessity is it that requires a United States judge 
to be paid more wages for his day's work or hours 
work than a county judge? We continually look, 
for precedents, to the annals of arbitrary govern- 
ments. All that they have done we foUow, at a 
respectful distance. What we do, is not the same 
in degree, but of the same nature. We do not al- 
low an Archbishop or Duke 60,000 pounds a year, 
which is c^trav^flant; but we allow a President 
#26,000, which aJso is extravagant — why*? Be- 
cause, 1. It is more than any man ought to receive 
for a year's time in any kind of service, finding his 
own victuals and clothing. 2. It is more, in the 
clear, over what one needs to use to make him 
comfortable, than any man ought to. possess. 3. 
It is more to keep and manage exclusively, than 
any one man ought to have the. care of. 

As we ascend the gradatory of rank, every offi- 
cer and servant of government must have less to 
do, and more money for what little he does. An 
officer of the United States judiciary or cabinet, 
must have much higher pay than a county or state 
officer, even if less is to do in his office and if withal 
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he is alloived^ clerks and attendants to do the whole 
of that ; like the folMed Bishop in England with 
his 20,000 pounds a year, and nothing to dd but , mt 
with his hands in his pockets fumbling his guineais 
and doubloons, unless it be once in two years to dravr 
out a small handful of that filthy lucre to send to 
8ome Sam John^n for a stock of sermons ; while 
the poor curate must preach like a dog every Sun- 
day for twenty shillings. In every department, in 
every operation of our government, we exemplify 
a deferenceand veneration for wealth, and contempt 
of poverty. In other words, we exemplify a dispo- 
sition to respect and honor the rich^ and to despiise 
the poor. We exemplify this in the pay we allow 
our public men — ^in the enormous sums We lavish 
upon our public buildings— in Our e/ecffat^^and choice 
of persons to represent us and fill the difierent sta- 
tions of government ; constantly voting for rich in 
precedence to poor. Aye, we havie exemplified it 
m the framing of our constitutions and laws. We 
consider money neciessary to ranL The dignity 
of rank is thought proportionate to the sum of mo- 
ney it is endowed with. We cherish in others this 
veneration of opulence and grandeur. We flatter 
the avarice of those we would choose for rulers and 
legislators. We think we enhance the dignity of 
an office by endowing it vnth a large salary. We 
think to exalt a man's rank and confer honor on him 
by granting him a great sum of money ; the same 
by offering him a costly dinner. We have no more 
Washingtons serving their country for nothing; 
and whatever may be pretended in words, such 
generosity would even b« regarded as a disparag$* 
ment in the eyes of the multitude, and a detraction 
on one's competency. We not only worship money, 
but we esteem others for worshipping money. Per- 
sonal emolument is the spur, even to the exteution 
of the laws. Our gambhng trade-system and venal 
judiciary consigns the guardianship of the puUic 
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peace to the cufidity o{ iodMAaak. Every one 
must have some special reward in mosey to put 
into his private purse, if he does any thing for the 
public. His oynx country is to him, as a foreignna- 
tion is to ours. His allegiance is to his awm kingdom. 
Their interests are utterly distinct He conceives 
of no common interest sufficient to induce him to 
spend a day's time in the service of his country. It 
is time to begin to try men's patriotism with small 
pay and strong charges with the interest of the 
poor. Who,then will accept public stations on such 
terms 1 More likely the poor than the rich. And 
of these we shall find some who are not only intel- 
ligent, but honest Let us not be insulted with the 
implication of "idleness, extravagance, and crime " 
as soon as we mention * the poor? — ^All the idlers 
and extravagant people and villains in the world 
are not founa amongst the poor — If the truth were 
to be known, a greater proportion would be found 
among the rich. At least those poor who have 
" common honesty •• ougKt to. ho ^seemptctl irrnn 
that sweeping slur. For those who have common 
honesty-<»»o not ffixen to * extravagance and crixne^— 
albeit aA honest man maybe idle whenTTeTias nothing 
to do.* The interest of the poor, is, to have a com- 
petence ; and to enjoy their just rights equally with 
others. And the true interest of all rational men, 
(when tiiey do not mistake their interest,) is that 
all persons in the society to which they belong, 
should be equally comfortable, and contented with 
their condition, one having as much power as anoth- 
er, any farther than particular authorities are dele- 
gated with the consent of all, to subserve the gene- 
ral weal. V , 

Another scandalous regulation they have, which 
proceeds fron> the same aristocratical spirit, is their 
wholesale disposal of the public lands ; by which 
no man can purchase less than one hundred dollars 

* Alluding to rexnurlCB of 'Justus' in tbe InvesUgator. 
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worth of the regular surveys, and he who is unfor* 
tunately too poor to be tijte to produce Ihtv sum, 
how nrmch toerer he needs grousd to cukivaie, is 
barred from purchasmg any at all ; while the piiirs^ 
proud capitalist who never cultivates land, wallow- 
mg in the luxury of a commercial city, is allowed 
to purchase thousands and thousands of acres which 
at his ease he guards from the possession of the poor, 
or at every emergency husbands their exigencies to 
his own account by accommodating them with smajl 

Suahtities on the terms of three hundred per cent pro* 
t. What a tantalizing delusion is the repiort so cur- 
rent abroad among us, that -the government lands for 
United States lands) are to be had (or one dollar 
and a quarter per acre, when in fact they are not 
sold by the acre ^t all ! 

If a poor man who has been barely able to lay 
by fifteen dollars with which to buy him a foothold 
upon earth, cannot have the worth of it in land on 
the public territory while millions of acres belong- 
ing to the government are offered for sale, for the 
reasuii or protoxt that it m» too sinaU a*sum to be re- 
ceived, it is because he does not live in a free coun- 
♦»v nor under a republican government, i>«t under 
a tyrannically oppressive aristocracy. I shall insist, 
if we have pubhc land for sale to individuals, it is 
tyranny for the United States to refuse to sell to a 
poor man fifteen dollars worth of land. 



NUMBER XIII. 

Suggestion of an Improved Code. 

I HAVE observed, we are in want of an equaliza- 
tion of the main means of subsistence. All the 
poor, all the oppressed and depressed, all that are 
nonplus'd, embarassed, empoverished, distressed, by 
effect of the trading-system, call for an equalization 
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of property, that every one may have equal access 
to the means of life and comfort, without restriction 
of color, sex, birth, time, or place. That any one 
does not wish this to be the case, is owing to error. 
This error lies in a mistaken view of , interest If 
they had an accurate viev^ of their real interest, 
every one would perceive that his own interest is 
the interest of all others in the community. Inter- 
est is whatever is essential to our permanent well- 
bein^. Men mav mistake their interest ; in other 
words, mistake the resources and means of their 
real happiness : they take that to be essential to their 
hiq^iness, which is not so, or which is adverse to it 
Thus they make an interest, which is imaginative. 
Though ordinarily that is cdled the interest of an^ 
one, ^ich he thinks or imagines neoessary to his 
happiness. Men having a common nature, and ne- 
cessarily subsistii^ in society, must have an identi- 
cal interest, in what makes them permanently hap- 
p^ ; albeit they have more or less circumscribed 
vij^ws of the bearu^ of their private attachments: 
whence the expressions ^tme mterest,' *be$t inter- 
est,' be* But whether we use the word interest or 
the word happiness^ is a matter of indijBferenee so 
we .are understooil, since whatever m happiness, or 
necessary to it, mankind are impelled oy Nature 
incessantly to endeavor to procure, when they dis- 
tinctly conteeive it WTien men are generally en- 
lightened, they cannot feel interested in that which 
makes their neighbors onhappy, or which prevents 
their attainment of happiness. The human raoe 
cannot ccmtinue to exist withool living in society. 
They candot secure their Well-being umik they ex- 
ist, wi^out living in society. Peace and traaqiuili- 
ty i»romote ^e happiness of men in aodety.. Boei- 
ety cannot be happy if it has i«>t peac6 and traa* 
i^ttUity. We ou^t to say, then, tjbat p^K^ mtd 
tamquiUity w^ m^sresii^g to mm^ wiimi tbfiv.J^- 
img to the interest of misa living in society. Peace 
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and tranquillity suppose a good understanding be- 
tween persons, and suppose mutual confidence. 
Now,' men cannot be at peace with themselves or 
others, neither have perfect confidence and good 
understanding between themselves, nor tranquillity, 
when they are not in an equality of t^ondition. . But 
there can be no equality of condition, when one man 
is rich and another is poor. Equality of property, 
then, is necessary to equality of condition* Aa- 
equal division of property cannot make it remain in 
an even state of equal distribution, while the trading- 
system exists, while a value is set on pre-eminence 
in individual wealth, whilp means are available for 
one to make himself richer than another. Here 
would be a continual struggle among the people to 
make themselves unequal This, however, would 
find a powerful check in the institution of frequent 
periodical divisions of the whole pr6perty, and the 
abolition of the testamentary prerogative. It would 
at least correct the asperities of our inequality even 
if trade should be allowed to ccmtinue, with excep- 
tion of the sales of land, which last were to be whol- 
ly interdicted. Still the state of things would be 
liable to be more or less disturbed and vacillating, 
from time to time ; and we cannot expect perfect 
equality till the notion of individual wealth or gain, 
arid the respectability of power attached to it, shall 
be done away. NoiWng, therefore, is able to se- 
cure permainent equality of condition, but common 
property; i. e. the annihilating of individual prraer- 
ty and trade, and naaking all property common. This 
can have its beginning only in small societies. (It 
h^ been said, and will be said again, that experi- 
ments of this have been fairlv tried ; that fair ex- 
periments of it have been msAe in this country. I 
deny it And if I am contested I shall undertake 
to prove that iM)t one fair and full experiment has 
ever yet been made in the United States to found a 
oonumnity of equality and cbnunon jn^operty, ^i- 
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slve of the question whether such eat^bUshment can 
exist or not.] It cannot be brought about at ancey. 
upon a general .scale. It may be approximaUd by, 
an equaj division of property. But this canpot bei 
ejflfected of a sudden through these States. . At pre- 
sent we can only expect it to be approxunated by 
such acts of the National Leci^ature as a law pro- 
lubiting monqitplies of tl^e piwlic lands, avd ligg itir^ 
the sa^s in evely. iiistance to sucb, quaattty as. if 
suflfcient for one family, of so much as on^ family, 
would probably be entitled to, were all, the land in| 
the $tate§ equally divide^ ; ^Lnd a law granting aa 
equal distribution of some part of this pwlic land tq^, 
ii^Uyiduals in lot^ never to be transferred^ To di- 
vide all the improved lands, must bfe a wotIl qf mibr^;. 
time and force. Howsoever ;, with lich . |»^ ibr 
lawr-makers^ men of the world^ menvrhoacuniDeoqr, 
beatftiful structure of ^^free mstttutioniL'' sooh at , 
we now have and hitherto usual^ have hod in our 
Halls of legislation^ w6 cannot so much as^g^pncMcj^, 
ma^e such ap order of things— (I fear we are onth«i^ 
contrary course:) — ^we can neither. have our bad, 
laws repealed,, por better ones enacted^ SHoiild 
we ever have for a prevailing majority of tho^ wno 
conqpo^ie oiU* ledslatiye assemblies, a sat of i^en tbipit 
Wd should call disinterested or rather that feel mora, 
mterested in the welfai:e of their, country than in^ 
any selfish object that sbouM cotmterview it; m^n 
who should gp there not to fill their private pqr^a 
or aggrandize themselves and their femiUes, biU to , 
improve thp .condition of their f^opi^titueii^ ;, men 
who wovild acQejpt of small' ^pjyr or pq p^ at att ; 
men who should not sympathize with the rich mer- ; 
chapt qr bant^ nwre tha^ wth :t^e jouiii^yiiian ' 
mechani/e or the ploughman ; men. ,v?fia yould be^ 
flatt^'r^d Jiy no bribes, pensions, .^oij^grwir^al^efl^ 
mep wh^o J^mexp^nexice^ priyat;iQj?j^,a)fVft,'^[ba ^dr 
traced the disorders bf society to th^s^m^ j) jtfcy.'f 

would 4} kast iflfa^i^eb l^wi^asi.ti^^hf w'-A .1 1 ' 

•7 ' ' 
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1. A law to retail the public lands to poor people 

in such (|uan1ities as they arc able to huv. 

2. A law limiting the quantity of land to be pur- 
chased, so that no individual (nor trading company 
purchasing to selij shall be allowed to purchase at 
any price, or hold at one time, more than one hun- 
dred and sixty aereg. 

3. A law granting a tract of the public land to a 
colony of such as should covenant to hold property 
hi common, to be inherited by them or their suc- 
cessors so long as they strictly adhere to the priri- 
ciples of such covenant^ and have no individual 
trade, — to revert to the government whenever they 
deviate frdm them. 

4. A law extending the right and liberty of suf- 
frage to all sane persons twenty-one years of age*. 

5. A law putting an end to all banking and usury 
as a resource of profit and as a trade affording a, 
livelihood to individuals and companies. 

6. A law cilcctually pi-ohibiting all charters, and 
the granting of privOeges tti individuals and compa- 
nies j under the names of manufacturing or tra^rig 
companies, larrd companies &c* 

7. A law nbolrshing the patenting of mechanic 
inventions to individuals. 

8. A law abolishing all poll- taxes, and confining 
assessments of taxes to property distinct from per- 
8<ms. 

'9. A lawaboBsWng the' will-makfng system, and 
prescribing a ^periodical equal distribution of the re- 
maining estates of the dead to dll young persons 
just amved at ti^enty-one years of age and other 
poor and destitute J)6rsons -withih the town or dis- 
trict'- ' • 

H). A kw liniitingthe maximum value of machine- 
ry (indudiite the buildings that contain it,) to be 
«ct up, held, or kept in operation, by any one 
person or^ any one company of persons, as private ' 
pro()ertyi to Ift^OOQ. 

U. Alftwfedadnjgf&epayof aflrepresentathres 



aod sehatorsy lipd a99emblv<p)ep, to 18^ per day ii|» 
eluding their travel to and frooi tb« fpfitg of leg^ 
latioi)»-T-t^ pay of tl^e President of the Umted Sli^tes 
to #1,800 per year, and the pay of all. 9ecreianQ% 
governors, cleitf,..judgoj|^ igod eveiy ptber. office 
in proportion. * 

12. A law iq;mointing tke^^if^tkti ^ tba F|»8i- 
denl to be madd of a ou^Qrity of tha ^x»oX voUw 
of tEe,peppIdt at^U$hin^ the piSceof Diatrict£l0Qtr 
COTS, and suppressing, all ci^ucuases and fon^al p«b* 
lie nominations' of candidates for office. 

13. A law securing^tfi a.jnaoied :woinan on the 
death of her husband sufficient of the estate left (if 
enough remain,) iffre siipnfrie^ tssqpi^^rt herself and 
minor children. vHiat remams after this partition, 
to be distributed to the xte^titote. 

14. A law a^nowledmag ti>e^ evidence of a^vffe 
agdnst her husband in au cases.' . 

16. A Jfien law. giving to laborers the first right 
of attachment and sale pn all products of their hancU, 
when necessary to secure their wages.. 

16. A law making the oath of every person a 
sufficient proof of his book accompt.when nothing 
suspicious attends it and no eountervailing.proof is 
adduced: subject to abatement when exorbitant. 

17. A law prohibiting the jobbing of labor, and 
imposing a fine oh every one who .should be con-* 
victed of doing work by jobs, or letting work, to be 
done by j6bs. . . - , 

18. A law limiting the hquA of all Ubor done by 
men or women for other' men or ^omen, by the 
Week, month, year, or single day, to eight nour^ 
per diem, which should be reckoned a day's work ; 
and also fixing the minimum price for a day's labor 
of mature persons male o;- female, in any sort of 
service, at fifty cents, , , . 

19. A law fixing the pay of all such iudges as 
have not yearly salaries, at. ^ per day while they 
are attending courts ; and abolishing tne profession 
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of Lawyers as a trade having any immunities mor^ 
than an bdcasional Agency or factorship with which 
any competent persons may bfr invested* 

U0> A law annihilating money ^ prohibiting its use ^ 
and e deluding from being a tender for the payment 
of debts or taxe»^ ever\* thing but real wealth or 
labor. ^ . - ^*V' ^* 

■ 'Som^'^T th©9^ la^s it^siyinirbhre' altcra^iwis' in 
dtti''<ioArftftiiti6«ftJv1mt* lyherie^er' the tjfeopl^'^art' 
b& ftble^ tiy sfettd^tKJh'men to their legi^hiwh, i\\ef 
ifWH afeo he fM6 to Hriiettd the consntatioTis, 



*^I eAin, whenever the people shall be able to send 
such men to their legislatures, they will be able to 
atnend their constitutions- At this moment it seems 
they are too shortsighted, too stupid, and too en* 
slaved,' to do ' either. They are too much en- * 
slaved to their prescriptive cnstomsj too enslaved 
to thfeir prejudices, too enslaved to the money ^ma- 
kingj the money-catching, the money-handling, and 
the money- Worshipping ; and enslaved to those who 
hare most money. Both rich and poor are slaves; 
but it is the policy of the rich, in the present ar- 
rangements, to keep the poor in a state of slavish 
dependence on them*. Now, to enable the people 
t6 do both — to effect a change of their legislatures,^ 
and of their constitutions and laws, nothing is want- 
ing but to cnhghten them. Tire mass of the people 
need only to have their eyes opened to the reahty 
of things. They have been too long hoodwinked 
and illuded. The leaders of the prevailing crafts 
of the world, such as priest-craft, mason-craft, mer- 
chant-craft, law-crafty build all their projects on the 
ignorance of the people ; and are interest ud in pei^ 
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petuating it They play into each other's hands, 
for the benefits of a conspiracy^ though each, in its 
turn, exults in its pre-eminencQ. It advances the 
common interests of these crafts, to distributa know- 
ledge partially y and circumscribe the benefits* of 
what is called a 'liberal education' to % few favor- 
ites of fortune, who happen to be born of those who 
are rich j also, to make a. gloss of Latin and Greek 
the popular model of fiterary accomplishments, and 
alwaya essential to a ^collegiate course.^ This be- 
longs to the interests of the combined crafts. Hence 
a smattering of those extinct languages, Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew, is a pass to employment and 
to preferment, with one who shouM be found lackii^ 
in all other respects. Especially in 9ur Southern 
States, acquaintance with dead languages is. thought 
indispensable to the qpalification3 of a tutor ; and if 
one can chatter a little Latin and Greek, it is not 
inquired whether he -can teack mathematical reason- 
ing, geoeraohy, or even the vernacular languajge. 
The cralw nave four reasons for this. L It tafes 
up. the time and thoughts of youth to the exclusion 
01 other studies, cramps its genius, and constricts 
its capacity of reasoning. 2. It, passes for real 
learning, and diverts from the pursuit of it. 3. It 
so far counterviews mathematical and logical spec* 
ulations. that it engenders a disrelish for them. 
4. These languages attract the veneration of an 
ignorant multitude, by reason that. they are not un- 
derstood; since what is mysteriously obscure, is 
reckoned divine. On these accounts the skill qf 
these Kngos becomes an instrument of imposture. 

We want a COMMON and EQUAL education 
— also PUBLIC because it is of general concern. 
It belongs to the public interest. As rational beji^, 
it is theTOTEKBST OF ALL, that AIX should te 
equally well educatecL It is eveia now the interest, 
of the rich, that his poor neighbors diould be edu-^ 
cated with care ; as well as of the poor, that his 
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rich oeighbora should be rightly -instructed, ancl 
trdihed to knowledge and virtue. Wc want n6 
such aristocratical classification as ^ High Schools/ 
Lyceums, Grammar Schools, Latin Schools, AcsLd- 
emieSjUmversitieSfColtcgoSj Phi Beta Kapjia schools^ 
Mason Schools^ Theological Seminaries, Missionary 
Schools ; dancing schools, music schools, writing 
schools, drawing schools. We want nothing hut cam- 
mon schools, and therein taught COMMON SENSEJ 
and COMMON KNOWLEDGE, equally to all} 
niales and females from hirth, at teast from the time" 
they are fit to enter a schooL Here should be ac- 
qahred the deraentary principles of ALL sciences ani 
ALL ar^^necessary and useful for mankind to possess. 
For such purpose we re(|uire to have establisned uni* 
formly in every school, Pestalozzi's system and pro- 
cess of teaching — not especially because it is the 
Pestalozzian process or happened to be invented in 
Switzerland by one Pcstalozzi, but because it is ac- 
tually the 'method of Nature' in developing the 
powers of the human intellect. What business havci 
republicans with qualifying a few individuals with 
accomplishments superibr to all othcrs,^ — and for 
tvyrenty thousands that they leave ignorant of every, 
thin^ but writing their names, cagting interest, and 
reading a spelliiis book, enduing one with some 
secret knacks in language, logic, or other arts^ 
whereby he is enabled to impose upon the rest with 
impunity'? 

"We want all to be educated, not superficially^ 
byt to be made rational beings. If this could be 
done, the next generation would know enough to 
keen their RIGHTS, 

But what is this common, public, equal. National 
or State education to consist of? What ought to, 
be learned in these common schools'! Not merely 
reading and writing, keeping accounts and calcula- 
ting interest; but real knowledge of things, and' 
reasoning* Children should here acquire a habit of 
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atte^tioa and of close voluntary thinking. By their 
senses they should gather ideas, and their reason 
and judgment be continually exercised, till they 
acquire the complete faculty of reasomng. They 
have no use for words any farther than they have 
ideiis to which to apply theni. 

I intend, hereafter, to say more on this subject of 
a common education ; andofmethods to recommend 
it to the people. 



NUMBER XV. 

SchooU md TBadung. 

'I PROMISED to, say more on common education. 
l«et us have a glance at the present proVisioh of the 
means of learning among the common people. Of 
all the parts of our Union, the ^ew England States 
have aavancerf the farthest towards establishing a 
system of common school education th$it should be 
free aild equal to rich and pioor, For these (some 
of them at least) ' raise money by taxation on pro- 

gsrty to support schoob. This is as it should be. 
ro|)erty ought to be taxed, and that equallj^, with- 
out any exemption on account of its belongmg to a 
Bant or a Church, and the charges of aU schools 
paid out of the revenue accruing from such equal 
assessment. But then, how much do thev raise^ 
how do they distribute it,, and what sort of schools^ 
do they keep, are three questions, that are wqrth 
answering, aud I think essential to a fair perquisi- 
tion of the merits of this case. 

A town has from fiv^ to se^ven or eight districts^ 
accordiiig tp its extent an4 population. It raises, 
or in other words apjnvpriates hj a vote in an an- 
nual meeting, to be paid out pf its treasury (suppliecl: 
by taxfttjoh) giich a suift of nrioneyj^say #459, to! 
sujnpprt schools iii these districts. They divid^ it 
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how"? According to the extent and wealth of the 
district, as well as its number of children. These 
districts caniiot be exactly equal in these respects. 
A central district has a large nurpber oT children, 
and has comparatively much wealth. To this must 
be apportioned one half of the whole sum approp;-i- 
ated to the schools of the toWn; sufficient to main- 
tain a school nine months in the year; while the 
poorer district in an obscure corner on the borders, 
has only #50, so as to be able to keep a school 
barely two months in the winter and tv)o months in 
the summer. A, large, collection of children (more 
especially if children of rich people) must'have ^targe 
chance to get learning; but a jsrmall collection of 
children, and these of poor parents, must have a snkciU 
chance, i. e. an opportunity to go to school but a 
little time. What conspicuous justice and equality ! 
The town, ; at the , annual meeting, also appoints 
agents and committees on this school business. 

The agents for employing teachers, and the exa- 
mining committees, bf the school districts in the se- 
veral towns in these Ne\^-England States, especial- 
ly Massachusetts, New-Hampshire, Connecticut and 
Vermont, consist of old women. 

These old worhen, although appointed by the vot« 
of a town meeting to act so and so, (according to 
their Own judgment bf course,)' never conscien- 
tiously feel themselves fully authorised to act at all 
without consulting the helhs of fheir families and 
the neighborhood— and not even with this decisive- 
IVj without calling what is termed a school-meeting, 
wherein are assembled all the old women and belles 
of the district^ to get particular instructions and di- 
rections how they shall act about emplovirig ja per- 
son for a teacher, that Jm^ applied, or tnat has not 
applied, according as his age, mein, dress, complex- 
ioOj features, speech, &c., may meet the fancy of 
the most fashionable and influential belles of the dis- 
trict, who feel more particularly interested than 



&fiy others in the most prqfmn^.qqfli^tiQi^ of 
this candidate for the Impc^rtsint office of cooiductipg 
their schoQL He oiust^ to h^ aure, have ^Quth ana 
loquacity on his mde^ andi 9cme other ^particular 
nuah'ties that render him jEi pleasing coinpanion of 
these bellea. 

These eld wivea, i/^hea ia jierson applies to tl^ 
for a school, who |t|a3 a wrioikle or two upom ^^ 
&ce, and tells of having taught durii](£[ a number of 
tears in diflereat plape^, always say mey have spo- 
ien to some y(xung inan, or some yeung man nas 
spoken to i]^ptfi fpr the .|K:bool^ and they .ej^pect to 
employ hini: or, ailei^ty cahnjot enga^ any other 
at present, especially .such ad 0|ie as he, for he ap* 
jjearg fu^e too <fl4/pr « t^achef. 

tn selecting persons for this office, there is no 
trouble about what one Jcn4nvs or does n^ Jk^iow, if 
he does not know too much. l{\wj^ dreis^d MHp a 
dandy, appeiars to be under twenty-three years of 
^, qa^eji his head bi^ apdjean^g a litt]e bopk- 
^ard of his shoulders^ is loayacious, ceremonijOia«^ 
and talks of nothing but wnat is suf^riicial and 
makes no tax on reflection, he is generally adjudg- 
ed a ^t candidate for school-l(:eeping, ,But he must 
come pi^t of some academy or else from a sprt of 
establishment palled a.i^A schooj, invented ty a. 
famous philosopher from New- Jersey, who bltd a 
view to make teaching a profession, (seeing the 
sad lack of professorships m our colleges,) and a 
kind of mystical trade- which should require ap ap* 
prenticeship of some months or years to qualify one 
for it, whereby a monopoly of this business might 
accrue to such as should be so fortunate as to ob- 
tain diplomas from the .conductors of these high 
schools or departments of academies, without whose 
confessed signet none could any more pass for a 
competent teacher, than an ounce of silver jintjie 
same shape as our American dollar, with similar., 
stamp, could pass as such if stamped any where 
else than in the United States mint at Philadelphia* 
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In this high ^hool they havie csertaiii jpatent ridea 
for qualifying some boobies of eigbteeny ears Old, 
to teach other yoiinger boobies their A,"B, C. 

These rules are to initiate the pupil iii Certain 
bows, scrapes, sounds, mcrtions, jpostures,. methods 
of holding a pen and making pot-hooks... 

A man having practised twelve or twenty years 
in variotis places, and having recomme^4aitory letT 
ters from every society for whic^ he hks taught, 
avails nothing, v^thout the signet of sohie highr 
school. ' .1 

These A^ft schools are set Up by some wealthy 
towns by a special appropriation of funds, to the 
empoverishment of the districts. 

These ^Hstricti? mostly employ, a njaster for ten 
weeks in the winter, and it mistress for eight or ten 
weeks in tHe' summer, to conduct their schools, 
And these are all the schools they have in the wholo 
year. ^ , 

The boy, after an absence of liine or ten months 
from his winter school, occupied in the labors of a 
farmer workshop, returning to it the succeeding 
year, though he may haye forgotten s6me trifling 
knacks and mcidehtal notions pei-taining to his for- 
mer attendance there, well retains the theory of the 
main part of his businesS^ which consists in making 
gftiow-palb and throwing them at his master's head. 

The main concern in these schools is pronuncia- 
tion. They call it <*a new mode of pronouncing.^. 
The children are presumed to have a sufficient ac- 
cumulaltion of ideas &nd knowledge of things; of 
which every town has great store; so that they 
n^ed b3 troubled about nothing but how, to pro- 
nounce words and syllables of words, used to stand 
asi^s of ideas. This vast store of accumulated 
ideas ani knowledge is carried in the beads and 
pockets of a few priests, lawyers, merchants and 
doctors. When their skulls are not capacious enough 
to contain it, we shall find it in p^rt jstowed into 
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their pockets. But thi» being already acquired, and 
acknowledged to be secure, the childiien have no 
need to acquire or carry it in their puny skulls, and 
they have nothing to do, but to pronounce words, 
and to pronounce them a la Wcukery ox a la some^ 
thing ttat is the fashionably prevaUing standard, 
which, whatever it be, is weH known to the cabi- 
net of the high school. ' 

So much for the actual, state of the common 
schools '(so called) in Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
New-Hampshire, and Vermont More, perhaps, 
hereafter. But in my next paper I will endeavor to 
find 9ut the reasons ^hy tnie people of New-Eng- 
land a? well as some other States, . choose yoiing 
persons, such as from eighteen to twenty-three 
years of age, in prefereijice to any others, .to con- 
duct all their schooljs. 



NUMBER XVr. 

Beas^Mfor Empb^ng Yoking 1hmher§* 

The reasons of the prevailing' fasHon in these^ 
States, of employing young persons exclusively, ibr 
, teachers, I tale to be such as the following: 

1. Youpg persons are reckoned the most suitable 
companions wr the youngs The fancies of such as 
attend schools, have much influence in selectpg, 
those who are to teach tKem* Youiig, lively, talk- 
ative, frolickspme young men are generally very 
pleasing companions to the belles, (as well those 
who do not attend the schools as those who do,) 
and their, mothers the trustee^ of] schools, choose 
such teachers as may please them.. 

3. They choose yOung people for teacheri^ be- 
cause they are pliani and ductile, cai^ be turned 
whithersoever they will have tnem ^hd, Can be . 
made tools to a pMyi^ have not thought nor rea- 
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sbtied dfeepiy oh anyihing, havQ no fix6d prmciples,. 
^iC^nt popularity and a good living, and are wuling 
to swim with the current. This is particularly suit- 
able to. the priestcraft, which can thence make 
them instruments of such impressions as it wishes 
to stamp on the mind of youth— can persuade them 
to teach catechisms, prayers, hymns, sacred fables, 
and legendary, lore. It is afeo auspicious to the 
views of the'bther crafts. . JPbr all these are idesi- 
rotis to have for their footballs the teachers of le.amr- 
ing and science; atid to circumscrii)e at their will 
the modification oiF the common mind. . 

3. These ybung persons are riot corrupted' by se- 
rious researcn* into th^ nature and reakin oif things, 
nor by habit^ of reflectioti or reasbiiirig ; ^6 that 
they are in no danger of ihfectiiig their ptypils with 
the contagion of analytical investigation, which 
woul4 ^ ominous of rebelUon against some of those 
venerable institutions that are the strong holds of 
aristocracy and pjiri^tly. d9ipnio9% They are not 
likely^ I say, to reason deeply, to set examples of 
arguinfe norto s^ikerout wty^ne^w inethod td faci- 
litate the expansion of intellect; but to plod in a 
beateh track and perpetuate the saih^ routine of su- 
perficial studiesi, the result of which the crafts are' 
always interested in. 

4. Some argue tha;t yoiing' men are besi calcu- 
lated for teachers as being more sharp-sighted, ' 

'more alert j and able to look into books without' 
spectacles. But they do not consider that if litera- 
ture is good for any thing, worth kcci^ing schools to . 
teach to youth as being worth having when they, ' 
are grown men^ it ought to be so much used aa to ' 
becotne more and more familiar as a man advances ' 
in lifej— that is, the older he grows the deeper his ' 
memory should be fraught with it; and, one ivho^ 
has had the experience of several years' practice in 
teachings habit of study? and the use of books, ought 
to hafvc XQTy familiat* to his mind and even at nis * 
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tMgue^fe B&d, «rvery tluiv tlMit the yomtt mei^ 
rienced teacfaet n oU^ea to take up boouend iiii> 
9pect with his eyes in order to show or expdtin to 
ms pupib. 

5« it serves to keep up amonopoly xyf the profits 
of teaching within the hands of such as are custom- 
ers and suppcMTters of those sectarian estabtiediinenls 
called academies^ cotteges, theoIo^;ical seminaries^ 
high schools, &Cb;it being students m these that are 
most usually selected for teachers. They have their 
high schools and departments of academies express- 
ly to qualify youno men for teachii^, and to take 
all the schools under their manasery. The aspi* 
rants at this aristocratical mcHKMpoTy^ and the lead- 
ers oi the craftey have wheedled the pe<^e into the 
persuasion that the^ have found out certain impoi^ 
tant inqMTOvements m the ortoftedckingy'wiaA are 
known no where but in' these particular depart* 
ments. Hence we hear it said, 'a yoiMf moh that 
is in his stiidks, i$ ikebeM adcuhUd to teach. Now 
what mighty imjntyvoment* have tfiey attained to 
in meth<Mb of teachioel They wiUbe ibvnd as 
empty as the bubble of freemason seorels i nothing 
but a pretence to draw on them the veneration of 
a worn of vulgar starers ! Here i»a noongrelsort 
ol craft which we may caU SQAoa/<rfl[f(. It is in 
strict aHeeifmoe to the jttiestcmft, thou|;h it is os* 
tensibly (Gstinet I defy the host of h^h schools 
and academies to produce a single kMd^ from tlieir 
blazoned stores of imjmvemenSs prelending lo ii»» 
cilitate education, that is or can be of real utiKty 
towards generating a habit of attention, study, rea« 
sonii^, or accural^ judgement, in childreni which 
a H^&le-ued or elderiy rmsk who has been in tte. 
practice oi teaching, or has made a jtudr of this 
sulgect, would not have seited and reduced to prac- 
tice from his own trakw of reflection, much sower 
than he eouU have heard of it from any acheol 
wbi^even The leadsrs of thfr seboofcotft and 
6 
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Bvieeloraft, httrepnt abonk't^ertasB Iktle bodes hold^ 
ng fortk tli9 nmne of Pestabzid^ panofessing to teach 
ionie^iig oa Mi plan or accordmg to his metbod^ 
which are intended for a quietus to the curioaity of 
tiid people, and to- keep Pestalozn'dreaj process out 
e£ sight For the leading ctaftomen having detects 
ed ike teal tendency of hLs prtnoipieB and process^ 
Jb what Ettle exbibitian of 'diem has already trans^ 
pirediin this country, would- not have thecommon^ 
people know that any such system exists in th^ 
world ; and sdnce the name is abroejd, would pQss^ 
off something eiee on theih-in plaoe ^ it. Thus we 
flee «uch bodtes^ ae Colbum's. Arithmetic, and some 
other school books pretendrog to be oon«ftru6ted on 
die Pestakwzien plan, which in fact present not one 
j^impse^a traceof Peetalozszi^s real process^ nor 
coivtafaiMgbt that has any moire afinity with hi* 
systevni thw. the^bifok of Geneus hzs with GiUlK)ii'» 
msleryef Seme' ' • ' * 

d* Another:tJi5i%i«^ the eoftioton people are very 
wpi loaedonnt dlebnsiiiees of teaobkig so triflings 
l^ty ftiid*Mipe]rtKci|d a thitscg-^' (which everilUally 
tl^*nmke^ to Iki in efieot^) that any young per*. 
ffHis^hQ' hcEveiim ieaimiiig ne^ judgmei^ enou^* 
toi fursuet any tyther arit, c»nheep a common sehoeL 
They think il is- witfmnely simple' easy business to 
teke caveof diildiien atid teaoh them all tbciy need 
tBhn(n»; till iddeed Ihey come to reckeii it ^0^9 
woriD and tifOit meti'^ w<^« It ig a ftat they da not 
6aAv^ tine their ebibkren should get in a way of 
thkdkin^' ^rety deeply or reeutoning' very stroiigly. 
It ir p^cnidalftrly me intereBt of tbe ftneetcraft thttt 
theyi should not. These wish to have the common 
edMcailioii supexAnd 4inA gtricdy eircdmseribed^ tkat 
the'mkxli^ of the p0Ofie*msiy begone and aU in'^uelt 
aMiqt'^f abjeetHm ae fite Ibeir saddle^ All the 
otMr ariitocm4ettt'crafts^-w^ inteitestw 

eCMig lki< abjeelness oiPnIiiidin theiinaits^o^tlMipie^ 



mghtedneas, iwt^ fifreciail^^/ort^fliuioii, of the 
people. Merchants would not have the people pos- 
ses^ of much Aul hi *p(]3Hidd-etoiK>my nor mo- 
rals* They are ivilttDg that yolllhdla^U be 
hookrke^firigy that irom jFear to year ttiey laay 
have ^uiq^iesof Uie&i whiie yoittg^ fer tppt^alioaa 
in their coiwtlBg houiO^ aad to act at lalettiiett in 
their storea tot nothiiig but their victuals. It i» now 
no ancommoa thipf aioon^ our eriatooratic <getttry 
to talk of ao '^ Apjpreaticefihip lo the mercaatiie hvh 
siaefls I" The lawyer is irfteiesled in the |»ec»Ie't 
ignorance of the laws. . The physician wouM nave 
all youth remain perfect mmoe$ in {n^oitt^ boH^ 
nyj anatomy,, aqd phyaiology; and be ready to 
send for one of the re^^olar faculty etiety tune they 
are afflicted wit^ a iiiccough, a ei^arrfa^ or -a eoni. 
.7. People in generid bewg pesiessed^of foul a. mo^ 
derate share of id(iQin.scieiice a<id li^larature (yet by 
no means the less proud of what, they have,) ave 
averse to seeitig otheni about them JH their service 
>vfao from experience^, stu^^. or pei)eoti(»iy am)e«r 
to be their «|iperiors in this respect They ij^ose 
rather those whose understandings are nearly W a 
level with their own. To thia end they aptiy fix 
on the young and ipepq^rienced, . for teachers of 
their chiUriBn* For it seems they ivish those whom 
they employ in thi$ particu^r biJtsiaefs to be below 
them in some respect or other^ even if it be in m>> 
thing el$e but thetir age. 

T^ae are some of the principal reiisdns why the 
people of these States habitually employ young per- 
sons inwpreference lo elderly ones, for teachers; 
and >yhy the old women trustees of tha schools in 
New-England, when a man who has passed the 
iRiQridiaa of life,offi»^ to keep a school far thein». 
stare more aayageghpstiy than if diey sawacomet. 
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itUMBElt XVfl. 

Sch9ob i» Jfew-York. 

Nbkt in progresBiOD lowajrds this eemmon scbool 
establislimeRt^ is the State of New-York. This 
State has a sehool-fiind which it has ixmstfuUy bla- 
xoned for many years, the vnfUrest of which it eon* 
▼ert» to the maintenance of schoc^. This interest 
is not yet sufficient <^ itself to discharge the whole 
expense of its schools. The^State be^an its opera* 
tions fcHT school esrtabhshments about eighteen years 
ago by aa enactment of the legislature caued a 
•diooMaw, or act for the- estaUishment of eemmon 
schools, which invtituted^ the appointment of mx in* 
spectofs and three comihmioners to each township, 
besides three trustees toeve^ district, and a supei^ 
intendent over all the schools in th» State. The 
duty of insf$eet(»?s {and of conurassioners ex cfieh,) 
was to in^)eet schools and teachers. These were 
required to take an oath of office, ajad subject to ten 
dollars fine for'diefault of taking said oath within a 
specified number of days after apc>ointment, or for 
neglecting duty afterwards-r-cme naif to go to the 
complainant, whoever would prosecute, and half to 
the town or county. It happened that they gene* 
rally neglected this examining of schools and* teach- 
ers, and ts^inr the oath. And it seems, as soon as 
some hidf a dozen d these inspectors got fined, a 
s(][uall arose among somp of their peaceful penny- 
wise Dutch yeoiAanry. So they revised the law, 
in sHicb a way that none could prosecute for ^uch 
fines but the town ckfrk. Here it rested a few 
years: but as soon as (Hue inspector or ccmimissioft* 
er had a fine io j^y on the com^aint of the town 
derk, there was another outcry? and I believe they 
altered the law again, so.a» to exempt these o&ceru 
£rom prosecutions for such fines alto^ther.. Thus 
they have gone on mutilating^ patchmff, and remo- 
d&lUng thb schocd bw; till, at last, ttem<$8«r^ab(K 



Csfiied: mxd Hour tfatitee ^pectorg and thite ^cka^ 
mi^ionfttt m each towitahfaf^ miiy osamine Bchodt 
dnd tecicher^ ^theff fkase (thowh the i«W jays ^«l 
«fea;;^£ibe£rusta^'')luMlifth6ypte^^ Bat 

no^cyfrtriet'eaa draw on thd vehooi-fWii to pa^ any 
tedcher /who ka^ ndt ar ftert^oate b£« af)fii!Hrt)ati<Hl 
from these officers. Thto If it. so hopip^iie tfcat any 
peraott pveflented lo ^se inspectors dioes ndt pkase- 
tbejiiy as being one ofdiiSbrenC polMts or rragioO) 
or that frem some ^eause they have im antqsatl^ to^ 
-yrhom of course th^ ck> not ^fribh t& tttabli^i in 
any buwiess; the distiac^ or town must go without 
a school or ihaintainone out of its own podtet^ 
After all, thdr dhidend of tMs iniere^ bf tiie ^dmci 
fund (and ^hat the devil is to be done with Ite 
principal? Perhaps to build colleges when all the 
generations of men are dead t^is-not sufficient. The 
town must raise an equal amount. Both these to- 
gether are nek though; the ^iti^abitiuiis must make 
up the deficiency put Qf their own pockets, in pro- 
portion to their respective shares of the school. 
Widi all the means they can muster out of these: 
thr^ sotiToes, {if the htspecM's fleMe),'^y tnake 
out at last, possibly to mahitain a school nine 
months in the year. Bift it is genfeHsdly a drivelling 
parrot school; every thing is learned by rote front 
orthodox standard books, and ho pwns taken to cul- 
tivate any ficulty but memoty'and fenagittation^^ 

Such is the state of the common school system 
ih Nev^-York, All the other States diat have as- 
pii*ed to approach any thing Kke a c<»nmon publ^ 
school-establishment, have foHowed, the foot^tfept 
of New- York or New-'England. 

This State of New-York has its sham of kigJi, 
schools. I think ^ley- Were fiwt started hercf. 
What is the meaning of Mgh ivhen appHed to . 

,^.^^ , . 1 1 I i . 1 1 ■ M ' ■ ' — r ■ . I ■ f> f 

* But, I am just now told that, as the law stands how. a nenaUlame exists 
tif ft>rce: but, as it barbeeotne ^pfular %t> fforege tbe applttatlon or i^ WM, 

inflthiis the BftTHeiTkt^envtt| #1 iftMi% wei^ oo^iiiitit oaiiM. , 
8* 



achoc^! Dow ii mean that the ckiUreii who-ara 
to be tasicht ia thi» sort of school are A^Aar than 
other chiloreii, i. e.^ of a highar Tank] Does it 
m^an that they are to be iMufe higher, move ele- 
Tated^ as being endowed with accoin{J»faMenjt8 not 
to be attame^ in other schools^? Does it mean that 
the school-hoiisB in which such school is kept is 
higher than other school-howes, or staods on hi^ier 
groioMi. and thus, that the place-in which it is kept 
IS superior to ^others t It is a term raedsely calcu* 
lated to flatter the vanity >of ambitions ai^piring 
youth of an aristocratic genius f and also the; pride 
of their parents,.) by conveyii^ tne idea of pre-amt- 
n^inee^ whether in power,, intelligence, or repata- 
tibn. 
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SUidy of the Dead Lcmgu^es. 

■ Tub: whole use. of-w^Hrds is kr signify ideasi 
W<Mrds are only used instrumentaHy as j^AJistand" 
iflg for ideas, which are thereby denoted to others 
or marked down fo» future jose. Perception c{ the 
agreement or dlsc^eement <^ ^deas, is Knowledge* 
This, knowledge is reo/, when the things which 
these ideas. stand for^ have real eiListencein nature. 
The knowledge of words, in their legitknate capa- 
city as. ^^S7^ ^does not forward the knowledge of 
things. To set out in this way, were very like be- 
^nning the bio^aphy of a person with an historicaL 
account of his clothes and^equipage.^ 

A certain subject is mentioned, and propounded 
as. a thing interesting to expatiate upon. Words 
are used,, of course, as i»gns to represent the ideas 
which make up the proposition or propositions set- 
ting forth the thing spoken of. Now, whoever sua- 
pe^ the mala discussion, and goea (^ to trace tha 



raol of one tflhofe words ins fomigii ku^gm^of 
a natiott that is dead^ to detvl the circumstaiices 
irfiieh gmro rise to- the feniiatiott and appaopriatioa 
of the DMtfd by the peofde of that natMO, its pix> 
gresave modifieatioii in that haigiiaffe, its tranifep' 
ence to another laiq^uage, and its smosqnent modi* 
ficatson thefein, instructs as as mneh in the know** 
ledge of tfain^ as he wooU in the life andtaharacter 
of a distingmsbed personage, who should begin his 
Im^^phy with a history of his dress, and twe ac* 
count of the place Where the sheep were bcmi and 
bred, out ^whoae wool iiia coat waafahricated, the 
place where it was noon and woTen^ the orioin of 
the fashion in which it was cut Iku What should 
we think of a man who should go abont to deliver 
the Inography of John Howard, and should, afler 
bringing him to the stage of action, turn directly 
waide to duplay a minute developiQent of the nro- 
cess.used in a manufactory where a species of cloth 
of which he was used to have his habliments made,, 
was first fabricated T ShouU we not consider him 
idly and impertinently teaanng the ears of his audi- 
tors, and imposing upon their good sense t Yet he 
does the like, who stops another's discourse or sus« 
peikls the thread of his own, to trace the history of 
words to their Latin or Ghreek onginals. Such hi»- 
tory, though sometimes entertaininjB^, is above all at 
such times dicqgustingly unseasonabfe: and is, at no 
time, so important as moral and physical truth. 
The knowledge of words does not enlarge the 
knowledge of things. Here we place words in the 
capacity of signs to ideas; for this is the utmost 
stretch of the use of words: they are either to de- 
note ideas to others, or to mark m&m down for our 
own use. Beyond this, what pret^ace to utility 
have wordst Thmgs separately existing, are the 
ancshetypes of those ideas the words stand for. 
'J^y are substances^ of actual being; or imnortant 
ftcts,efooMenMmttltoourm9vaI Wd» The^sdr 



enoe ot'woidgijf it be weilfay the maxm of jcbiloe,)^ 
b of IkrlesB kmidrtMice thaa-tb&'seieiic^ of tUnj^su 
Historj of wdKiB m oAeir atrnmng and entertinikig 
to minute penont; bttt it<caimot acdslerTRte thdinli^ 
tvaiiy of the ftcultieii ifi eaiiy life, 'it . Totaixbtit. 
K'blutlto and oimmpi^ neoicHi^ it inteiicepts 4ke wc- 
quigiticni of 'mMtal excelknodes. Beosuse itundei- 
iiiablT*<^ii^ the eaei^ 'of ititud to Is^tnetfaing 
wfaiea doe* ndt Tdi|iiire reasoniing, bat. only eK€9r- 
cises Ite'inaniery. ' f \ 

Thtf^ is noth^ Hto'exeroises in aridimetiotafRi 
kngic^to stnuigthcil and enlarge the'ieasoliifig' and 
inventive p^^vi^spsr, -in ^aiiy* youth* Ikideed thero is 
a TQiTiety. of very^'a|>t reo&aHeu towards^ tfcfis &nd ^ 
but ^bhig id more ihiproper 'than the «omtiiittaig 
to memoryof nU^rdsand'ammgements of words dn 
a foreign language, lyhich; td childreh, ar^ meai^M 
soufids. The reitislx^alton of this^ is l^ions and itis* 
^tful to thei^ ; tindf the^ gather from it no knew* 
kd^ of tfauigs, that any wa)r entertains ol* intore^ 
them. Isay, in consequence i6f this th6y gmw 
averse io books and to stcwlyi: To taikto thsin ill a 
«x>llege style^ in 'woids'of 'vriuoh they- know not the 
ineaninfff gives them nolaiowledge, amino Venera^ 
tion of fearaing. If th«y are in awe of th^ persem 
who talks to mem in this way, it i* noton'tnis ae- 
count^ but on account of someother oircam«tancfl, 
ae the relation of parent, or something els^ that 
lAAites the idea of endearment with tl^at of perma- 
nent predominancy 61 power. But it is not a buxz 
of unintelligible articuktions that they venterateV 
for they no moifetindergland whatis delivered thwii 
in teehnieal or high^florwn words, oa* swch as are of 
rare* occarrence except in- elegant literature or dii»- 
course <amoBg accorftplished per^ns/ than if it were 
addressed thSn in (Jreek ,or Hebrew. And aW«)«^^ 
the aeootopaftiment of mystery and obscurity sciems 
sometimes to prqpitiiite wcoreWp ; yet it cannot -et- 
^ hiie Of pespeot - UcKtif MierassQWfodbn Hhk^ 



im^e of leaniing, L e. of the aotual aoqoiiii^ of ad* 
ditional hiawbdge^ tnd aptness and power 4Df intel- 
iectiial apf)UeatioD, before they can make progress 
in any bianch of learning whatever. Now the way 
to generate this love, is to fiwd their understandiiw 
wi& soch thii^ as it can lay hold of, and which 
therefore are capablo-of mteresting it ; and not by 
compelling them to reiterate Latin or Greek nouns, 
pirononng, verbs, or their terminations, or talking to 
them in a styl^ ^diich none but acollegian can under- 
stand I speak of children at nine Or ten years, and 
from this to fourteen : whereof I am sure it will 
pretty generally be admitted by judicious people 
who but Ave themsehres leisure to reflect on tnis 
subject, that they cannot be allurbd to love study 
and make a right use of books, unless they get some 
new knowledge by means of them ; nor indeed to 
make any considerable ^oficiency till they love 
study better than play. The reason of their loving 
study and bo<^, is tnat these afford them some sort 
of satisfaction or deliffht ; and how can they give 
them delight, except by bringing them acquainted 
wiUi ideas with which they were not acquainted 
before 1 Yet the trouling over a few Latin or Greek 
words every day, discloses notlung new or pleasing ; 
it does nothing towards gratifying their curiosity ; 
it is idle empty mummery. Hence they contract 
an aversion to books and study. But tp give this 
the precedence to moral education, shocks all com- 
mon aense. To pirefer this silhr superficial flouncing 
of foreign and dead lingo before moral education, 
indicates a depraved taste and a depravec^ heart. 
Some, however, enamoured of the idea of making 
linguists of their children, are so anxious for the at* 
tainment, that they buy this vain futile smatter of 
unknown language while these dhildren cannot spell 
nor pronounce their own, at the expense of thefr 
moralsy whidi they take n6 pains to cultivate any 



advioe <ff iMkaoo)^^ ttfrUa tbat Are^a««Mdloite 
<K>nqpiiehe»Hoii o^of odfeg^anoed peopiq^ wlaii^ 
takes •$ iPduofa ^ot as to talk .Onoek io albone^ 
It is triflkig to tdk to cUUbcm raerety to pWe oaa'if 
Itelf, on tmpoctant odesuttoaB wbea W6 etiotdd deliver 
our iostruction9i,ta«Kice; or CQinmaadfi^ in ttK^terow 
a» they cannpt mk^prehend. Yet oollegiafia in 
their doitage are apt to run into thia hfM^ Jb com^ 
pliauice with theiir eariy asfsociatiooi, wl^oh nave 
lave^erately attac^d f^kaswre. to fiartionlar ^rtsdf 
lingo ajod fashions of a^dresA.* - . / i 



TV UMBER XIX* 

The same Subject (foniinu^d»\ 

That main's mind must rest at a v^fv low p6int 
u< the degrees <rf dvdUzation, who, in demising tht 
qualifications bf his children^ prefens laaiguage be- 
fore moyrals; and deems it of moi^e nooment that th^y 
dan read i^a^n and Greek, Or French, Italian^ and 
Spanish, thsm that they should possess the esseiittid 

Erincipleg of true politeness, i e., that they should 
e honest, obedient grateful, kind, bospttahle,. dili^ 
gent, attentive, t^aaperate, &c. They may sputter 
a little Latin, and evea Greek, at Xhe age of ten 
years, iindbe asitisolent and refractoi'y as imaginable : 
they may have every bad .quality that the hmnaai 
heart admits* Their oommittinff to memory of a 
auocession of Latin souankis, with umr discriminative 
yariagations of arralngement and termination, does 
nothing towards moUiiying their temper or subdu- 
^ ing the violence of their passions. . They, still re*- 
main the same in mprab, even if they uoderstajad 
the Latin which they commiti to memory- If they 
understands th^t the- ^md pater in Latin, ha? tfate 
same m€aningNas^«^/ieri»£lD^iah, mad th^.wia 
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hgrand^her; thftt Ihu$ is Ohd* rnii <T4cmii^ ere^ 
itkA; '^waA a hundred otbelra with their ditferent mo* 
dificationsi; which yet they may do without under* 
standing the English fframmir (svpposiag it to be 
their native language,) and without being able to 
write a senjtence of this language in the propriety 
of its structure; they may atftie same time be dis- 
agreeably garrulous, haughtjr, idle,---and delight 
particularly ia annoying Ithe ieelings of those whom 
while they are conscious of their superiority, they 
conceive to appear in a disadvantageous light: 
They may he resentful, earthly, sensual, devilish: 
and in fact, where do we find examples of worse 
dispositions, than among children who are ^fitting for 
ooiiege,^ or those young ^children who are under a 
process of initiaEtion in dead language 1 And what 
Citt be expected of them.T They are not taught to 
reason : tney are not allured nor trained lo reason 
on momi modes andr^IatiGiisi; neither are they' in* 
itiated into the mi of reoMotdng. Exercises in math* 
ematios, such as are used in Pestalozil^s process^ 
wouldl aecubtom them to* efferts of the reasonittgi 
powers ; and emulation mighlr be ekcited in apply« 
log the true prisci{4es of lo^ with much-nTiore a4» 
Vantage than in. tradng Latin ca;ses'and eofijuga** 
tions. . ' . • . ' ' 

When I Ml told Kbrary in A^nxiA irom fitar^ 
wiiich in Latli. means todt; and that the reatKHi^ 
why book wd^ called Hberwisre that the first bo^ 
were made' of the inner baric of trae% and the inner 
b«rk of trees was caHedi Ubev; wherein am 1 in«« 
structed^xeef^ jn the Idstorv of tbe Roikian people^ 
aa far forth as in this* htBe oikninistaaoe their- Usa^ 
modifi^ tfvMT tedngua^^l ArnI hefe indeed my cu« 
l-iaaitv is a& tnacheMitddaafjratifivd; tiltt am flnal^ 
\r mi winudi te the*w«n^«f knoiwleitge as 6t firsts 
¥cti the q^dstioA vomiik% ibr wital rtasiin did the* 
RofMttii'cafl tUe inwr barh^n^ttwiiker^ V MlM|) 
>Ma H^ ta4iMleHMMUfp0MR ' Wtsft wib ^^Iht Isnen^ 
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baric of trees called liber rather than any other 
name ? Here I am left altogether in the diurk :•— I 
am told it is not known ! Bnt^ is it not of as much 
importance to know this as to know the reason and 
origin of the name of a book t (of Which yet I have 
but a glimpse of a trace, being only inducted to the 
adjoimng link of cdtisation») It would certainly 
give me as muck insight into the nature of die bark 
of trees to know how the Romans came to call the 
inner bark of a tree liber, as it gives me insight into 
the nature of books to know that the reason why 
they called a book liber, was, because liber being the 
name of the inner bark of trees, books were first 
made of it 

We ipay see thatlhe science of language does not 
cfirectly instruct in the nature of thii^ ; but only 
in the usage of naticms in, the matter of arranging 
means for denoting their ideas. 

We find some I^gurae«/<ierive their materials 
from several others, -lius wiU inevitaUy be the 
case with the langu^ages of those -nations who have 
nmch int^roQurse. Worda sure impi^rted as sure as 
merchandize* 'Thus words and plkrases are trans- 
planted^ as it were, from one language into another* 
The English language ^ parti^lany .complicated 
in this way, of ingredients drawn from various 
soiuroes. A great number of conyenieiit significant 
words oome to it from the Greek and Latki. From 
this, it has been concluded by some that a gram- 
matical knowledge of these last) is necessary m or- 
der to attain con^lete skill of the structure of the 
Eni^sh. This is lipt tenaUe. — This were a shir 
iqpoa the British and American nations, ai^ their 
language* Etymology is one part of the grammar 
6f every language, , a»d erf* universal granunar. 
This etymobsry is cf two sorts, interior and exte^ . 
rior; i e. I. The fommHoxk of one word from ano« 
tk^in that sgine bmguade, as ad^eri^ fhom acljeo. 
tives, vtrbs iran notes, fte., tod Si Tha fbnnatioi* 
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of words^ from others in foreign languages, and by 
'a little variation adapting them to the vernacular 
enunciation. Now it is plain that a knowledge of 
the derivation of words from foreign languages, and 
a discovery of their roots, may be attained without 
the skill of the grammatical construction of those 
languages. Besides^ this would be learning the 
grammar of my own language, i e. a part of that 
grammar, and not th^ grammar of foreign languages 
irom which I perceive several words derived to 
mine. Moreover, this is the very slightest part of 
the grammar of any one language (properly so call- 
ed,) and enters not into the practical construction 
of it at alL The meanings of the words of a lan- 
guage are supposed to be generally fixed. * They 
are geilerally understood to mean such and such 
things. No matter whether they were imported 
from the Greek, the Latin, the Hebrew, the Celtic, 
the Egyptian, the Saxon, the Belgic, or the (5ejr*- 
man, language. If sucb a word means that, then a 
word that is fashioned out of, or with it, by new- 
modeUing, means this^ Now whether I know the 
precise articulation in a foreign language, which this 
word was copied or derived from, whether I know 
the precise tneaning which that articulation bore in 
that language or not, I can proceed to construct or 
compose my own language according to its practi- 
cal rules of grammar, am according to the true 
meainings of its words. The meaningB of our words 
are put <k>wn in vocabularies^ dictionaries^ and 
glossaiieS) compiled by diflferent penK»Hs ^^d by 
some very critically and definitively according to 
the most deliberate usage* Consequently^ whatever 
help by which books can further my acquisition of 
science, I can obtain by the medium of my own lan- 
guage. I can^ therefore, learti the sciences, with- 
out Teammg the grammar of any natiofi's langua^ 
other than my own ; and that with greater fai^ty 
than by means of learning th^ grammaxs of difTerenl 
9 

795032A 
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nations' languages. And what one rational person, 
of moderate capacity, can learn, another can learn 
by like means. The best of the books which the 
ancient nations wrote, are, likewise, translated into 
my own language by different hands to the same 
effect. Besides, the British and American nations 
have overstretched the ancient Greeks and Romans, 
in science jand art. The British and American na- 
tions have by their own observation, experiment, 
reasoning, and invention, advanced beyond what 
attainments in arts and sciences history ascribes to 
the ancient Ghreeks and Romans. 

As the repeated irritation of meanless sounds, 
disgusts, — etnd therefore repels attention cmd con- 
templation. I am apt to think that charging the 
minds of cnildren with the notice, so little interest- 
ing, of Latin "Words, particles, terminations, and ca- 
ses, without a glimpse of their utility, makes them 
didl and averte to study ; till it Works an uncbn- 

Juerable stupidity. For they get no habit of in- 
uitrious exfercifeejl of mind. Enough is to be found 
in the vernacular language to exercise the attention 
and miemory, without resorting to the recordsof ai>- 
cient extinct nations' grammar rules, for objects to 
employ the yoting mind. When children have had 
for a long time purling in their ears a trkin of soiluids 
wrheretd they attach no definite distinct meaning, 
they at lengtti discover no variety nor novelty in 
it. It gives thfem no pleasure. Thev tviU gather 
no learttteff nor knowtedge from it ; though what is 
t^ii ihat nave been fraught with instruction for 
ddtdt and ddniiiderate personli. 



NUMBER XX. 

Tkesaffie Subject Oimtinued. 
TkBRC ^re reasons fbr believing that the dead 
lingua^s ai* empbyed instrumeiitaHy by the lead- 



enof «iu|wl u a U»rp9do to Imiw^ 

yoMtb; 9114 tkal the inn^lute and Mncn whicb 

DMke it necefltary for the yoow to ippnd f^veral 

years of their prime ioilqdyi^gtfrcie 

a hobby of fMriestcYaft to reprew aiMl weumaoiihe 

the energy of g»fuu(9» in order to wqpqpovt the aai^er- 

dotal domiaioA. 

The rea9ona ((h belieyiqg that the int^tote <^ the 
early study of the dead la^^oee a9 a prelmiiiary 
quajImcatioQ for coilepi^ fludief aod a jnrioe of 
prooiotion in civil life, if, and has been m old, a 
hobby of the priestcraft, jare such as the foUowing : 

J, Jt diverts from the cultivation of reason. Tw 
study of a diversity of languid to sigaify the saine 
thii^, does not partioulartyeMreist reason or judg- 
ment. For when ive have one pfurticubr sign to 
represei^t one idea, and it anawers its purpose, I e* 
it has its idea associated and c<mnectad with it so 
^t it brin^ it in view wherever it comes, we have 
all the possiUe utility of language in r^pecttp that 
idea : and reasoning about tne origin of pa^icidar 
expressions, is only matter of hist^^ of uK^idental 
tiling : for, in the beginning, the adopting of any 
partieukur articulation as a sugn, in pi^ference to or 
rather than anotheT> wdeiaotaanidea, is incidental, 
and depends on inappreciable oontins^ncies, It di- 
verts from teaching reaaoning ; and it diverts (wok 
making a pursuit of gaining excettenoe in it« The 
secrets of the idioms and signs of ancient nations, 
do not caU much upon reaaon or judgment,, but upon 
mmnory« Attention and memory are put in requi-- 
sition in acquiring this sort of learning ; but it does 
not put the reasonii^; faculties to mai^ triala. So 
this whole oooQem is diverted frOm th^ cultivation 
of reason. To teach langnag^, it very different 
from teaching logic : It suppresses ^ taste for logic* 
It diverts the mmd, too, in Uie prime of its energy* 
The human mind is in its greatest vigor, in youtt--^ 
Thm it ift most prompt to engender knowledge. , If 
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it is led off, at thfe conjuncture, from aS exerciser 
propitious to enlarge and strengthen tke peters of 
reasoning, and fron> the examination of natural 
and moral relations, and qualities of real existence^ 
it becomes averse to them.> It contracts a distaste- 
for all such things. The consequence is, if youth 
have their employments directed in such a way a& 
to exclude sudi exercises, they have no remai^able 
aptness in them ; aiid the rescAt is, of course, that ■ 
the people genei-ally, or else at least those who are 
ccmsidened the guides and exempk«^ of the rest, 
are unapt about reasoning ; are not prompt reason- 
ers ; nor skilful in the properties of nature. Thus, 
by sttch means, the pewfe are d»H and inept ; in- 
competent to a course of abstract and general rea- 
soning ; and particularly unquaKfied to detect so- 
pl^istry. And this is precisely the sort of characters^ 
that the theologians ^ant, to support their empire ; 
to keep in vogue their trade. For the mass of the 
Vulvar who have not pursued learning, aptly look 
to the select few which has passed tqrouffh a coK 
legiate discij^ne, and those generally who nave stu- 
died the lanmiages, as their guides, and their instruct- 
ors in morals and metaphysics : and if the ktterfail 
in reasoning, the former are very likely to be delu- 
ded, £tnd are -almost sure to be led blindfold to the 
altars of superstition, — Hereby, very plainly, the 
general compass of literature is characterized, and 
whatever is sent abroad is calculated to keep the- 
species in the same depressed state of imbecility 
and infatuation. < Such is the effect of this institute ; 
and BO propitious is this effect to the views of the' 
priesthood It is useful to them that the people be 
easily duped, easily led about, easily hoodwinked, 
unsuspidous of lAsurdity and imposture. It is very 
rare to find a great linguist who is a great reasoner. 
An extraordinary Unpnst can scarce be an extraorw. 
dinary^ reasoner ; unless he be a man who has spent 
^ long life in study and literary pursuits. In geu* 
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eral, the one is uicompatibleivith tbe other. ' A mao 
wkh ordiaary capaic^, to be aa estraordiiiary li»- 
gmat^ must, oAetwm^ have given too great a part 
of his youth to the study of soupds, and his energy 
have been too laach diverted from those eiercses 
of his hk;he8t iaoultiesy which confer the pre^oaoJi^ 
ences of superior reasoning, invention, and perspir 
cacity^, ever to have attained any remariudrie apth 
ness in this way. 

2.- It a£R>rds a pretext and occasion for bringiBi^ 
the ypang under the immediate modification of the 
priesthood. They are drawn together at academies 
and colleges. Many years ct youthmust be devo^ 
ted to the study of the dead i«iguages. They here 
niake- preachers of them, or somehow interest them 
in the acclesiastical government Here ^y have 
0{^rtunity to manage them, and mould their minds 
to their views by other means benjdM an initiation 
in the languages. Some divine is usually a president 
of every/University. The principal of eacn (^ these 
institutes^ whether an academy or a ocrflege, is com^ 
nutnly a Doctor Or Bachelor of Divinity : cr else at 
least some one who by some sort of oonnactiiMi, is 
in a manner interested in tiie piedominance of the 
theologians by the extension^ or their influence. So 
that these can easily keep the public education \xor 
der their wing. The object is obviously to perpet- 
uate their traSe, their popidarity, their dignity, tneir 
power. Now the younff must evidently iqpend C0iy- 
aiderable time in those schools, to learn &e dead km-^ 
guages« The principal pleasures of tiieir eariy life 
are stron^y associated with college-scenes aal the 
apjdbation of fore^ language : they become at-^ 
tachod to their priestly guides: tbe^ afterwards 
feel interested in their welfare. Sach people Uie 
priesthood wants, to uphold itsdominion ; sack it ist 
williii^ to make the decided character of a jpeqpfe. 

8. There i^pears tofae^ioAtfteraMy tO:emQtud^ 
ly prevent in young feofie^ asi aptness of roasoaing 



and a profioietiey in liie knowledge, of pbyiii^;!?^ but 
to chain them to the wheelbarrow, of the dead Ian* 
guages^ When they are put upon such study in the 
prime of youth, if tli^y pursue it at all they pursue 
It to the exehmon of a free examimng^and reasonui^ 
npcm causes and efiects. If the mind of the young 
is but left to itself^ it will not fail to get a habit of 
plain correct reasoning, and a love of physical and 
moral truth. The only sure recourse to keep it 
back from these till its tendency and its relishes are 
perverted, and effectually to make it prone to an- 
odier coiBTse, secfms to be to set it» about the study 
of the grammars of strange unknown nations, and 
especidly of those who are extinct, and who have 
not even left a chie to their orthoepy. The human 
soul naturally loves truth ; this is the proper nutri* 
ment of the understahding ; curiosity is coeval with 
intellectual power. If ttiS yvmg mind is not exer-- 
cised in' those tlun^ which ^ve it a relish for the 
means emd processes by .which itis put in possession 
of the knowledge of truth,- real and useful truth, the 
knowledge of tmngs that concern its WeH-being as a 
•ocial intelligent agent,^ts curio^ty is suppressed, 
or verges to low unwortiiy aims. If it gets not its 
entertainment in books, it will seek it elsewhere, 
apd oomtenin books except as the implements of a 
dull trade to which it is apprenticed. By the use 
fd these it may learn some straining useless mechan* 
icftt association such as enables ' to chatter Latin^ 
Greek, or Hebrew; but is not brought acquainted 
with the delights of meditation, reasoning, and con- 
templation, nor with the means to attain to tl^em. 
On ibe contrary, if the young mind is not ^rtfuUy 
drawn off from its spontaneous advances, and di- 
verted from it» natural favorite pursuit of new 
knowledge, particularly the discovery of a train of 
causation, whereby it c6mes intp possession of its 
congenial grfrtifioati(ms,^-4t pr(H»exKls to the seardi 
eC tn^ and reality m tenaoiousay as the ma^iet to 
the pole: it as eagerly embraces such recources as 
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reasoningy mventkHi, and study, that ensure such 
attainments, as the nu^oet directs itself towanhr 
die pole. The consequence will be that it acquires 
an aptness in them. 

4. It is itself a ^601 focra<it>e trade to t0aeA these 
languages, mostly in the hands of the favorites o£ 
the priesthood. It is a trade that is' very much in 
the nands of divines ; for where these are not the 
presidents of colleges, prindpak of academies^ 'pn>- 
fessors of languages, and tetors that directly initiate 
the young in these nseles, antique, ghostly lingos^ 
those are employed in such departments who strict- 
ly accord vrith them in sentiments of government 

These are «ome of the principal reasons for a per- 
suasion that such an institute is an organ of priest- 
craft, or a recourse to overrule the energy of mind^ 
to som^ unequal sort of government 



NUMBER XXI. 

Fashions in Constmctum and Style. 

ScARCEi^Y any thing is so rare as a thorough- 
poing, free, independent imnd,' who having taken 
feave of a// his prejudices, dares foUow truth and 
reason wherever they lead, in smte of fashion and 
authori^. _We haye many professed reformers, 
proi«l of doing something for the good cause, who 
have more or less limitM views of the scope and 
extent of the reform which they conceive it import- 
ant that they should advocate. Some having un- 
idiackled themselves of several of their prejiraces^ 
tenaciously clin^ to others no less degrkdin^ and 
unworthy of a well-directed intelligence. Some 
are dear of superstition, and yet uphold the craft of 
merclauMbae. Some hend their vrhole energy 
aguBst friwtm^iy and yet are ready tQ snap off 
atiyone's bead tfiat utters a syllable against the an- 
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cient and vraerable craft of free masonry. Some 
can bear with priestHeraft and mercbant-oraft; and 
nin down maftOAK^raft And of these, many are so 
fastidious that they will not pubiii^ the writing of 
sudb as speak against masonry, who tbetein let slip 
a word against priestcraft. Very few indeed haye 
the bravery to throw the gauntlet at all these for* 
ttudable orafts at once. Scxne oppose themselvesto 
doctor-oraft: and can put up with all others. Oth- 
ers again, have a diminuiime opinion of aH other 
sorts of craft except that of the law; this they innst 
upon «iphoIding. Some can find faults ill all the 
{mvailing customs, usages, and institutions of the 
world except their manner of speaking and writings 
and modes of putting thek* langus^ together. 
They dare not depart from the ffeneraT standard or 
common Usage of sudi as are called classical wri^ 
ers, and brave the popular indignation by making^ 
themselves singular in ^the cc»structing of a sen- 
tence; let reason and pommon sense say what they 
will in their behalf. What is most lamentable, is^ 
that some of these that are professed liberals^ free- 
thinkers, friends of reform, advocates of free dis- 
eussiooy betray an inconsistency with theniselves in 
their modes of reascnnig on different questions. In 

Cernl they admit that the popularity or fashiona- 
less of a thing, is not a sufficient reason for 
adopting it. His the general cusUmt of the world 
to be reiigiousj ergo^ it is right, and not allowable to 
deory ity^Xh^y say is not ^>od reasoning. In this 
rewect they reject this way of reaaomng. Very 
well. In another case they ad(^t this very same 
mode of arguing, and that is alrout a form of ex- 
pression which iJiougli almost imh'ersal and uni- 
formly followed by all popular writers (one after 
another like a ilock of sheep,) is however at vatin 
ance with the analogy of the langongeT and iirecdii'* 
cileable to the principles of syntaetica! proprietor. 
They say^ it i$ thtgemral custom of the ux)rldi$itie 
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practice of lAe Bf^K»h language to u$e himself anJt 
themselves Jn the nominative case or with the nomt" 
nathoe^ besides using ihem hi the objective case; ergo^ 
U is r^ht, a is proper, and wrong to defoiatefrom it,. 

Or in other words, it would be unpopular ^ unfask-- 
ionctble, and contrary to custom, to use hisseli and 
theirselves in the nominative case, in the place of 
himself and themselves;' ergo, it is improper, (for 
no other reason is ever givten by grammarians for 
usiing this stifi^ btingling, absurd expression, but that 
it is a general usage;) and this they stick to so per* 
tinaciously, that even some of those who conduct a 
periodical press, will alter a correspondent's writing 
without his consent and print it in their own way, 
sooner than venture to a|^ar unfashionable in tins 
particular. 

The compound personal pronouns himself and 
themselves, are always in tte objective case, and 
therefore cannot be put in apposition with a nomi- 
native governing a verb. The compound, made 
of the noun self and a possessive adjective pronoun, 
as hisself "* herself, their sehes, may b6 a nominative 
governing a verb. The compounds itself, herself, 
thyself, myself, yoursehes, ourselves, may be either 
in thft nominative or objective case. They went 
themselves, is no more proper than themselves wenU 
For themselves has no active verb nor preposition 
to govern it, and it certainly has no business in the 
sentence, otherwise than to stand in appositicm with 
they; it denotes the same subject, it means the 
same thing, it stands but for a repetition of the idea, 
wifli no use in the -v^orld but to indicate that em- 
{^asis is to be laid upon that subject, in that parti-- 
cular attitude or relation it ^olds; and it must be in 
the same case; and it cannot *be in this association 
with the word they, unless it may be substituted/or 
it: for to put a word in apposition with another, is 
to make it capable of supplying its place, in such 
particolcdr relation as in which it exactly represents 
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it Sptlfep, sqpppse themehes iBfi^ hfi f^t in ik^ 
place of th^ before the yerb; this woviA b^ tp 
make a nomiaative of a word vnhom very atrqctare 
i3 the ei^pres^op of the objective gbm^^ in its eofi^)»ir 
natioB with a mi^re noun; for 9eh^ is a nqpn. The 
absurdity of this, would seem sMfficiant to paroye 
that these compounds cannot be in appositiop witb 
a nominatiye. For them is that form of the per- 
sonal pronoun which distinguishes the objeptive 
cmje; and they^ the nominative case. — ^Now, what 
chwoge can the annexing of the nwasehes ma)ie ii| 
iti The noun self combined with a possessiye adjec- 
tive pronoun, such as Ai» or their, makes a com- 
poimd word which is in the nominative c^se: and 
It would sound harsh and grating, and militate 
against common sense, to immediately follow th& 
olqective case with the yerb active or neuter; siiice 
the objeetive case does not govern any verb* 
Whereas seff and selves are nouns which, without 
variation, may be in the nominative case and mity 
be in the objective case, according to their connec- 
tion and the nature of the sentence; while thes^r 
pronouns prefixed, may be considered adjectively 
with reference \o theoi. The combination of tte 
noun 56^, singular or plural, with any of the pes* 
sessive adjective pronouns that correa^pond or agree 
with a nominative to which there is referenije, 
makes the nominative case* But with any c^ those 
which correspond or agree with an elective word, 
and which would in such sentence, iodependent cf 
such connection, st^nd in apposition v^th or imme^ 
diate reference to, a word of such sort, it makes the 
ol^ective case. Thus, his and thei^ and thou neees* 
sarily stand in appositioii with the nominative oase; 
and him and ihem are necessarily in apposition witf 
the objective. Whereas some other of the pro- 
nouns may be in apposition with either nominatives 
or objectives, according to the structure of the sen- 
tence, as it afiords such words to virhich they p«r^ 
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ticularly refer. To say that prepomtions are under- 
stood in these cases, such as by, with, of, to, and the 
Kke, as placed before himself and themselves, is non- 
sense. If all the world uses this form of expres- 
sion, viz, himself and themselves promiscuously in 
place of the nominative and objective ; * all the world ' 
will have to employ some other sorts of argument 
besides simply mat it is a general custom, before it 
will convince me diat it is proper, or induce me to 
follow its example. 

I have observed also a curious fashion inveterate- 
ly prevailing among the editors in this country, 
wherein each editor, speaking of himself in the plu- 
ral number, says tte, us, our, ourselves, and in some 
instances ourself: and that in cases where it is pub- 
licly known there is but <ww- editor, his name being 
conspicuously set to his publication ; in cases where 
the same editor is also the proprietor of his paper ; 
«Dd even in communications to which the editor's 
name id alone subscnbed. Now, I disUke such lan- 
guage, for ^e following r^asonn^ viz : 

1. It is ungrammatical. /stands for one person, 
and tre for more persons than one. We and us 
Aerefore cannot arree with a singular atudbute 
that may be referred to them. But self caimot a^ree 
with our; for our is plural and ^e^ is singular. Our* 
i^is no more grammatical than mjfsdhes. 

2. It is nonsenrical. For one to speak of himself 
alone, inth^ plural number, is nonsensical. Ourse^ 
is nonsense. 

a It is illogical. To make on^ individual of ma- 
ny persons, or of many to make one self, leads to 
fane e6nclusions. 

4. It is following the fashion of the nyultitude* 
Almost all the editors in the world, hdckney this 
uncouth kin^y style ; and most of these are priest- 
^rklden, ml»on-ridden, merchant-ridden, or bank- 
ridden. It is unworthy of a free thinker and reform* 
er to 1^ them. MoT wy<er j to fbUow the prevail- 
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ing fashion of the muldtude, merely because it is 
the prevailmg fashion, shows want ot magnanimity. 

5. It is aping the style of Kings, Queens, Poped, 
Emperors, and Empresses. These say we, us^ our, 
&c, — i. e. one kinc, emperor, pope or empress, speak- 
ing of himself or nerself alone, says we, our, us, and 
ourself» What reason has a republican to imitate 
kings, queens^ emperors, popes, oishops, and dukes? 

6. It indicates cowardice. It seems to convey 
the idea that one is afraid to stand up boldly by 
Jiimselfaloneandinhis own person singular, say what 
he has to say aboveboard on his owp responsibility, 
but would be thought to have a multitude of others 
standing beside him or around him to help him say 
this or that, to shjtre in the responsibility for it, and 
be ready to take up his defence. 

7. It indicates arrogance, conceitedness, and pride. 
For it also in another view conveys the idea of lay- 
ing claim to' more popularity and friendship, among 
ouers than one can show proof of; when one says 
we, our, us, our fe^, our paper, our memory, our 
knowledge, owr judgment, ourselves, ^or ovrsejf,) to 
show he is not single-handed) and to deceive the 
world into the belief that he has a multitude tli^t 
respect and honor him,.and who co-operate with him, 
as if ' (me soul moved them all,'— *4n short, that he 
is something greater aikl stronger than 07te man, 
that he is ff^ny, ^wherefore he is worthy c^ more 
regard than' a single solitary adventurer. 

For these reasons I disapprove that way of speak- 
ing, in an^ ^diior; and especially in one who is pro- 
fessedly liberal. 

Do not construe this as proceeding from any per- 
soned ill feelmgs ; but from an eajmest desire that 
truth an^ mtional propriety may prevail in all thin£t, 
old errors l>e chased into we light, the etrong Iuuqs 
of prejudice battered down, aod all ihiUffi become 
new. 
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NUMBER XXII. 

Plagiarism. 

. Pr was h bold saying with some of our fashionable 
book-traders, that ^^ aJl who have had tcdentSy have 
been patronized." Speaking of the estimate of our 
native literature, and the fortune of such as presume 
to write and express their own thoughts in their 
own way, in this country, — *A11 that have had ta- 
lents (say they) have been patronized :' that is, those 
who have had the fortune to difiuse their writings 
through the bookstores, and had them {mnted and 
8<dd largely, (which is called patronizing,) are the 
only ones of the writers or scribblers of this country, 
that have any talents. Here is a dew to talents, 
to wit, chance of selUng largely. This is a capital 
touchstone of talents. A man is patronised, there- 
fore he has talents. He is not patronized, there^ 
fore he has no talents. This scale of reasoning is 
very suitable to the views of a combination of boDk<^ 
traders in this country, who are interested in es^ 
tablishing the persuasion that no vmter has any ta>^ 
lents but those whose books go through the hands 
of these book-traders,, and the expense of circulate 
ing whose books is paid for, and the profits taken 
up by these traders. If thev urge this persuasion 
it must be because they thii» the c(mtrary is likely 
to prevail. A solicitude to propagate this doctrine^ 
arises from the liabiHty of the common people to 
believe the contrary. The course of events may 
evolve a fact which exactly counterviews the posi- 
tion; and that as, sufferance through want ofpat« 
ronace. Moreover, they are too conscious also 
that by reason of the inveteracy of fashionable pre^ 
judices, that which bein^ fitted to explode several 
corrupt erronneoUB theories which are extensive^ 
estabushed in isepute amoi^ the children of this 
world, is calculated to let in new light and prmnote 
intellectual improv^nent, cannot be dissenunaled 
10 
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readily through a mercantile medium, and can find 
its way to the understandings of the great mass of 
the common people only by the exertions of philan- 
thropists who, bearing the incidental expenses of 
paper, ink, and printing, not stooping to the vile 
arts of trade, because their object is greater than 
pecuniary emolument, circulate their own or others' 
writing by sending books, pamphlets, and sheets, 
holding forth some useful doctrine not ''already 
established" but new, to all quarters of a country, 
and lodging them in the hands of such as are open 
to conviction, of such as take pleasure in bringing 
into notice what is improving and adapted to inure 
the common mind to a reflective habit, and of such 
as are favorably affected by gratuities. Now these 
philanthropists are not immediately patronized by 
the people: they patronize the people. And cer- 
tainly they are hot patronised by the booksellers; 
for this sort of trading disparages t'teirs. To give 
away such kind of wares as they sell, hurts their 
trade. It puts their craft in danger. Their craft 
of printing, binding, and peddling out hundreds of 
thousands of the Westminster Catechism, the cate- 
chismd and creeds of different churches, with seve- 
ral other books whose reputation has been long es- 
tablished, is ostensibly in danger if the people have 
books given them which are new, arid possibly likely 
to attract their attention, especially if such as are 
apt to diminish their estimation of those, and shake 
their ancient prejudices. Well may they wish to 
make the common people believe that these folks 
have no talents; that all the talents in the world 
belong to those writers who have been patronized. 
^AU thai have h«d talents^ have been patronizecL^ 
This argues, the American people have s.Jine 
literary taste^ and that they are so prone to do jus- 
tice that there is no danger of any person suffering 
wrong. For it is little less than asserting that no 
person here QYfif wiote any thing peculiar to him* 
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self, and adapted to be useful, and ther^re, haying 
real merit, deserved the attention and patronage of 
the people, but who was paid for it But let us re-' 
fleet a moment Perhaps it is making this people 
more enli^tened and liberal than the matter of 
fact. Jt is contradicting the experience of many 
here who suffer contempt and neglect, and honestly 
o&ring somewhat for the edification of their coun- 
trymen, are superseded by pedants or pointed un- 
heard to the dormitory of obUvion. And it is to 
make liars of those who find occasion to complain 
of the deficiency of this people in literary discrimir 
imiian. These mighty eulogisers go farther, and 
say it is impossible to introduce any thing of this 
kind, i. e. new doctrine that may enlarge the hori- 
zon of intellectual light, but by the ir^uence of those 
who foster the prevailing prejudices of the multi- 
tude. 

'^ It is impossible to get any thing new into use" 
Gretting into use, must (to be sure) be command- 
ing sale in the market Impossible to get into use 1 1 
It is not so. There are other ways of bringing 
things into use. It is possible to introduce to the 
view and use of one's countrymen such things as 
are neither old nor fashionable, and yet fitted to 
lead on a revolution in the sentiments of the mass 
of the people. If a philanthropist who has in his 
hands or within his control the means, wishes to 
disseminate and to make public certain sort of do<i- 
trine which he likes, whether of his own or others' 
studying, it is possible for him to do it The mis- 
fortune is, indeed, that such are extremely rare. 
As soon as a man is rich, he is covetous, he is mis- 
erly, — he continually desires an increase of his 
riches, and fears a diminution of them. And as 
soon as a man is a philanthropist, he is poor; he is 
dependent upon the most precarious, whmisical, ca^ 
pncious things, for his manner of subsisting. — ^This 
is too generally so. I hope mcNre exceptions niay 
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bt found than I hme^ erer discovered.. But as 
thmgg at0 now^ an opulent man that is a philan- 
thropist, is ft prodigy. We want such a man as 
John Howard: that is, like him in some respects; 
in others to the holy ar<fc>r of an energetic benevo- 
lence joining tile passion for liberating from the 
dc^geons of imorance, depraved and deluded mil- 
lions of mortals, together with the skill and address 
which were so successful in reforming the prisons 
of his time, and carried reKef to so many victims of 
despotic oppression. We want one who is not 
afraid of sacrificinjg capitaly but, superior to the 
miserly servility of mercantile calculation, does not 
halt, in the ineffectual dribbling out of interest to re- 
serve the principal for future generations to realize 
the effect of what he does not make sure of begin- 
ning. An individual of this stamp, having the com- 
mandof great resources, with the skill and disposi- 
tion* to employ them in meliorating the condition of 
society, is what ihyriads such as we are, cannot 
supply. Alas \ what can we effect, under this great 
gaSfnbling system of trade and jobbing, this lottery- 
scheme of mercantile malversation, — this colossean 
engine of depravation, that, in its overwhelming 
^weep, involves, controls, or some way affects, all 
the motions of the moral worWI Scattered as we 
are, how imperceptibly slow must it be that we can 
eflfect any thing! We are fain to count cost — we 
ate fain to contrive to get pay for our books, our 
sheets, our pamphlets, — wnich if we cannot get, 
we cannot subsist. • How easy for such as can af- 
ford to sell much cheaperj to countermine all our 
most benevolent efforts, by preparing something 
equally attractive to a dull illiterate multitude ! 

This stupid predilection for what is already estab- 
Ushed in repute, and what has freen patronized, gives 
rise to innumerableCompilations and digests of what 
has been written by different persons, and received 
pulbiic apprdt>ation ; especiajly of what has been 
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puiUished on the other side of the Atlantic. It has 
been thought that 'Americans have no need to 
write,' * since every eastern gale brings them, in 
bales and in hogsheads, the, go^ sense of old Bri- 
tain;' — so that they scarcely need to fMnk! This 
compiling is practised likewise on American litera- 
ture. 

The same cause encourages plagiarism. Nothing 
i¥ill go down but some particular sorts of literature, 
and some particular style. Nothing is sure to suc- 
ceed in gaining applause but something like what 
has been tried, and has been * patronized.^ 

Some have a vague and confused idea of plagia- 
rism. They appear to want a distinction which I 
deem a very important one, which concerns not 
only the degree, but the very manner and circum- 
stances, insomuch that the two varieties are subject 
to different modes of proof. The having of the 
same ideas as authors we have read, which wp ex- 
press in a different way, is a different thing from 
copying out sentences of another's writing, and 
which, as such particular arrangement of words 
expressive of such or such ideas arranged in such 
particular way, are the fruits of his invention or 
fancy, in other words a production of his own brain. 
You may have read a book of a certain author. 
Afterwards you have the same ideas floating in your 
head, as those which were once conveyed to you 
by the words of that author. But you had been in 
the habit of thinking on the same subject before you 
ever read that book ; you might then have had such 
ideas in your head before. Moreover it is a long 
time since you read the book — ^the ideas may have 
been effaced from your bram, and you may have 
acquired them de naoo, by dint of contemplating 
that subject, and revolving it in all ways. There 
is more. You have a notion to announce these ideas. 
— to communicate them to others. You write. 
You express them in your own ymy^ somewhatdjiCi. 
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fereiit (nm any other. You mlty have those ideas 
purely in ctmsequence of reading that book, and you 
may toot. Even after reading the book, you may 
have drawn them from a dmerent source. You. 
might have the same ideas if you had never read 
ti^at author's book ; and you inight not. Who shall 
prove you a plagiary] 

Sortie will oe ready to say they can prove all (or 
most) modem authors to be plagiaries: and^that 
they can shew in every instance passages of others 
whence they have draven their thoughts. . But how 
do they know when they have got hdd of the right 
case that admits of such proof 1 A coincidence is 
not always plagiarism. An author has: delivered 
some of tiie same ideas that another author has > 
though differently expressed. He may have derived 
those ideas from reading the works of this author, 
that author, another author, or yet another ; or he 
tnay not have derived them from reading any ; but 
from his own meditation on the subject of which he 
writes: he may never have read any author's book 
that treated of the same thing. The two authors 
may write sknultaneously, and, having no know- 
ledge of one another's work, exactty coincide in 
their tl^ughts in some instances, and sometimes in 
a short simple sentence may happen to express them 
in precisely the same words — though this last is a 
rare case* One author may write before another 
writes ; and yet may not publish his work till years 
after the other has pubUshed his. They have no know- 
ledge of one another. Supposing they should agree 
in some sentences very neariy, and unite in their 
sentiments — ^who is the plagiary \ Nothing is proved 
by all this, but that thinking reflecting men will 
think the same thoughts when they apply themselves 
to ttie examinatioQ of the same objects : and think- 
ing nen have existed in different times, and at the 
MMK time in USeteni pku:es very distant from one 
Metber* Of mm% some were great rMMbrs Grf'<^- 
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ers' writingSy and some have read little or nothiDg. 
Authors ,are sometimes wroDged, or unjustly sus- 
pected of pligiarism, on the assumed principle that 
because many eminent writers have possessed ^eat 
libraries and when they wrote had the convenience 
of being aware of what had been said by others on 
all subjects, therefore all that write on any subject 
with sense and judgment, have great libraries at 
their elbow : — ^which is not the fact : for many that 
write are poor, and have no libraries at all. They 
never have had the fortune to own libraries ; though 
they have now and then borrowed a booL They 
are not apprized of all the autliors that have ^one 
before them. They meditate, they reason, within 
themselves ; they form up certain sentiments, they 
put them into significant expressions, without know- 
ii^ that others have had the same thoughts and set 
themdown in books, — ^because.they never have seen 
thpse books. 

But the case which I. call plagiarism, (and which 
if any other calls a degree of plagiarism, I shall say 
ought to be rated the last or highest degree) is this 
—the copying into a book or other pubucation that 
is to go under one's own name, long sentences, in-' 
volved sentences, compound sentences, verbatim et 
Eteratim, from the work of another author, without 
giving credit to that author, or to the work if it be 
anonymous. This is a thing that does not happen 
unintended. I can almost challenge any reader to 
jMxxluce an instance where two authors, writing ei- 
ther simultaneously or one after the other, unknow- 
ing one another's works, have a compound sentence 
having several members, expressing the same 
thoughts in precisely the same words. It would be 
almost a miracle if it haj^ned. When w^ find in 
aay book or ^paf^er luider a particular name or im- 
puted to some particular auUu>r, a compound sep- 
tence invi^ie^y the. same as is found in the work 
<rf a precedtfig author, wldiout any credit given to 
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such author, nor any intimation that it was borrow- 
ed, I consider it a substantial proof of plagiarism. 
Even changing a single word lor one synonymous, 
does not alter the case. When I sav compound 
sentence, I mean one of some length, having more 
members than one, which members are separated 
(or ought to be) by commas or semicolons. When 
matter is collected in such a way, from others' 
works,.! deem it but Equitable and fair dealing, to 
set the author's name under every passage that is 
quoted from a distinct source ; or else the title of 
the publication if anonymous. Otherwise (in a di- 
gest of succinct quotations, to avoid disfiguring the 
work, interrupting or confusing the reader,) sum up 
into a list in, postcriptum the principal works from 
which the ingredients are drawn. Also in prospectu 
it would be fair to give the reader to understand 
that in the succeeding pages the matter is not ori- 
^nal, but culled from different works. I have made 
it a point when I have borrowed ever so few words 
from another's work, to include them in quotations, 
or else to set the author's name,.or name of the work, 
at the bottom of the page. But in case of more 
lengthy extracts, besides quotations I give the au- 
thor's name or name of the book preliminarily. 
When short passages are collected and condensed 
in this way, if they have no indication at all about 
them of their being extracts or quotations, either in 
the preface, the postscript, or any where else, the 
common people of the world (of course not exten- 
sively versed in literature,) will ascribe the whole 
to the man whose name the book bears. They will 
think him the writer of every sentence they read in 
it. And how should they think otherwise when hia 
name is prefixed as the uoriter of the book] 

I should be very sorry to find such an author* in 
the ranks of professed liberals : for I do not admire 
such a way of getting un a heterodox work : I am 
suspidous it woidd reflect disparagement on our 
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caose : it being too near akin to the manoeuvres 
hackneyed by the Connecticut book-makers andped- 
lai^ — that nursery of evangelizers^ tin ware and 
ivooden clock merchants, as well as compilers^ who, 
to become "proprietors and authors of books, 
have nothing to invent but the titles cf their publica- 
tions and of their divisions and sub-divisions. Not 
bat that such folks may sometimes be useful^ and 
some books so made may do much good to the mul- 
titude who are altogether in the dark about the true 
origin of the ingredients, when the matter itself is 
generally excellent, sound in doctrine, or consonant 
to our experience and observation of the reality of 
things, though not very symmetrically knit together, 
and comparable to masonry of brick and stone pro- 
miscuously joined: — yet, what I would urge upon 
your attention, is, me importance of adverting to 
the feelings of others, and our duty to individual 
authors, with reference to the reputation even of 
t)iose who are dead, — ^but especially to modem li- 
ving authors. Let us set an example of strict jus- 
tice and of affability towards one another — as well 
as of temperance and sobriety. It is not a matter 
o( property for which I contend ; but yet a r^ht in 
every one to have his own name or signature to his 
own writing if he chooses, exclusive of every other. 
I hold to common property in all material things ap- 
propriable to sustenance. It looks a little singular 
that those who do not believe in nor approve the 
commonwealth-doctrine at all, should regard liter' 
ature, of all things in the world, common and free 
plunder. In a real community, it is not the paper, 
the ink, the books, nor the money that is gotten by 
the sales of tlie books, that is the peculiar exclusive 
property of any individual yv^riter. All the avails, 
or proceeds of feales or loans, that accrue from his 
labor, appropriable to sustenance, are as much his 
as any one's else in the community, and no more. 
They belong to all alike, for the purpose of minis- 
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teiing to their necessitiesy and so far as they can 
promote their equal comfortable living. But the 
right of having his own name or signature and no 
one's else, attached to his own writing or that which 
is the product of his own invention, ifhechooseSy is 
what belongs to every individual. Such is the com- 
munity doctrine. In regard lo the avaiby it is dif- 
ferent in the system of exclusive property. Why 
should it not be different in regard to the imputation? 
If an English, Scotch, <wr Connecticut adventurer, be« 
cause he is more attractive or more artful or bom 
rich, is more successful than I, wherefore he has 
the fortune to have money by which to engace 
pHrinters in his service and bring his books into the 
notice of such as will patronize him, I cannot con- 
ceive that this. is a sufficient reason why he should 
take my writing wherever he finds it, (not legally 
secured,) put his own name under it, secure the 
copy right, make it into books, make sales of these 
books, and eat the fruit of my labors while I am 
pining in want or begging my bread. Is thi« jus- 
tice 1 And yet this may be done with impunity un- 
der the institute of exclusive property. Such as 
this and all other advantages may be taken, under 
this jockeying trading system, — this lottery of indi- 
vidual fortunes. Those who are sharpers, those 
who have the best knack at bargain-making, those 
who are the most worldly, those who are the keen- 
est scented hunters after pelf, those who are the 
¥eatest cheats, get rich 'at the expense of others, 
his is doubly oppressive under this system, for 
every one must snirk for himself, and it often hap- 

?ms that a man needs the avails of his own work, 
his is not right; neither is exclusive property right. 
The having of one's signature to one s own writing 
exclusive of others', is not property; but it is sig- 
nally a matter of justice; it is a right. If I am in a 
community I do not need money tor the copy-right 
of books, nor for particular books sold under my 
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name. M^ sustenance is secured as a common 
concern of the community. Yet as a man of feel- 
ing and a man of sense, I need to be treated with 
more justice than to see other people's names set 
to my writing without my consent; and I should 
be treated with more justice. Men sufficiently en- 
lightened to form a real community, would not suf-. 
fer such injustice among themselves. But if I am 
in the present existing state of society, I need both: 
even with reference to the security of his subsist- 
ence, one piay need both the avails of his labor and 
the reputation of it. 
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Lectures and Mission. 

Ome way of recommending this common school 
improvement, is for persons to deliver courses of 
lectures in {)ublic on the necessity and importance 
of equality in the opportunities oif all members of a 
community for obtaining knowledge; — pointing out 
the most rational method of cultivating human intel- 
lect in early life, in order to an equalibration of 
power and a contemperation of the passions. 

But if an individual ofTew to give public discours- 
es to explain or recommend a rational method of 
education, to demonstrate the importance of equali* 
ty in education, or to introduce any sort of reform 
in our social institutions, how is he treated? The 
clergy with their scouts and tools, every where 
present strong and subtle combinations to ferret and 
to baffle every iattempt at diffiising natural know- 
ledge in so far as it counterViews their favorite 
schemes. They have some of their most alert 
champions among the meanest of mankind; tavem- 
keeperS) topers, gainbliers, and horse-jockeys* The 
more serious owling inquisiton inudiously put a 
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multitude of specious interrogotories: — They ^U 
ask him if he beUeves in a ^ first caust.^ He shall 
ask them what is the fsmrih cause \ What is the 
iwt cause 1 And how they are distinguished? 
They will charge him with blasphemy. They will 
be able to bar every public building against hini, 
even down to a district school-house^ if a friend 
opens to him a hall in his private dwelling, he will 
be attended by a thin auditory. The next day he 
will be pubUcly slandered by those who have never 
heard him speak nor seen his face. Happily a few 
will be set upon thinking, to some purpose. Does 
he offer to superintend a country school, to try to 
be useful by superinducing some improvement to 
the pubUc education? If he is of an age to have 
any fixed principles, he is not to be trusted without 
a hyper-critical assize in regard to his religious no- 
tions. If he is not a fool he must be a consummate 
hypocrite or carry with him a show of great 
wealth, else he will not pass. But riches will co- 
ver a multitude of sins. If he writes a short essay 
which he would publish in a newspaper, recom- 
mending such improvement, he will find but four 
Eapers in the United States that vdll print it, and a 
undred to ten if either of these will follow his 
copy. 

We want a persevering mission to propagate 
truth, by public addresses, discourses, and Dooks: 
and one that should not depend for its support al- 
together upon contributions, donations, subscrip- 
tions, or entrance-fees to lecture-rooms: for these 
resources are precarious, and in some places alto- 
gether out of reach. We want, then, associations 
termed for starting missions of this kind. All man- 
ner of religious sectaries have their missions, their 
missionary societies, their missionary funds, their 
missionary agents, pedlars, and beggars. — ^Wby 
may not n^onmnt nave a mission?— -But, wbiut 
shall fim missioa be called? A South sea mission? 



an Indian mifsion 1 or a Home mission T As it re- 
spects the dogmas of theologians, they will call it 
an Infidel mission. As it refunds the err(»^ of our 
political institutes, our laws and customs, they may 
call it seditious. Let them call it what they will. 
it shall be a mission of knowledge, of truth, of free 
discussion, of free enquiry, concerning education, 
the perfection of morals, the perfection of social 
order, of political economy^ it might be called a 
mission of Reform. Let us not dwell ever on one 
point. Avarice and ambition are the seeds of all 
crafts, as well priestcraft as others. Let us prove 
all that we advance, by fair logical reasoning, by 
facts, by illustrations. Let Pestalozzi's system be 
explained, on the real principles of the invented 
To do this fairly, some illustration may be occas- 
ionally necessary, to which none are competent 
but such as have been accustomed to teach on his 

!)lan. What have we now abroad in the nature of 
ectures or discourses on education, setting forth 
real improvements therein t Nothing, but what is 
tnit of print, except it is written in the spirit of or- 
thodox sectarianism, or else in strict obsequiousness 
to its dogmas. It is true we have had Neef s 
sketch of a plan of rational education, and the first 
and second parts of his method of teaching English 
reading and writing, all modelled on Pestalozzi's 
princi]^es,-^but where are they t They are out of 
print; and never cut^ulated extensively. There is 
« course of lectures on schooMieepins delivered by 
somebody; — it has been puflbd m we newnM^pers 
and eagerly bought by teachers. What is it f Let 
it be reviewed. Let it be compared with ^esta- 
lozzi's method. 

Reform, if it is any thing, must be radical. Even 
a reform of education must be radical. It cannot 
leave altogtther undisturbed in their privileges, pre* 
rogatives^ and pre-eminent influence, those who re^ 
lain e3arii)erant weUth. If a rational system of com- 
11 
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mon education dt>, not force their children from 
<^ir co«trd into National or State schools, it will 
ultimately put it out of the power of the wealthy 
with all their millions of money to give their chil- 
dren an education superior to the poor: for these 
common schools will comprehend the means of in- 
stituting their pupils in the principles of all the sci- 
ences and arts that are of real use in life, or that 
can dignify human nature. The meanest daughter 
^ the pooi^st washerwoman must have an oi]q)or- 
tunity of being educated equally with the son of 
«fty Governor or President. The mind of one, 
Aaturally, revolts no more at a proper cou|!se of 
ciiltivati<Mi than the other. What is color or dress? 
Qualities of mind and morals are what the condition 
of .society must rest upon. 

Such a Mission, I say, is much wanted, to go 
through these States. Its first effect would be to 
ttwf^n a spiiit vof discussion: the next, to render 
iii€^e tolerable, even popular, heterodoxy and free 
thinking. It oi^ht not to be composed of such^ as A 
are of a questuary cast of mind, who fpor fi<^ in- ^ ^ 
dttced to undertake any thing but w)^^ yielck; themf 
profits; but kA those who are iipperior to. sjoch a I 
motive; for it should be its .business to decry aU| 
Kwmopoly. McMreover, they- should be such as have 
strength of mind to avoi4 every species of extravar 
flance. But the misery 'Of it is, they must be above 
begging; for this lyould draw more odium on them 
than way thing else, notwithstanding it is no diapar 
fi^ementdo priests, 9sA religious beggars are treatei^ 
wilh the utmost politeness. . _ - :^ 
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Maffway and Sbora^ighJtefbnn, 

^OME speaik of a ' moderate,' *mild' sort of reform, 
which should leave the property of individuals un- 



tooefaed; net cKstnrbing tkcMpecuBav advaatages and 
power* of the wealthy. This were an absurditii: 
aeeii^, in the end, it vfeM be no reform at att^ 
Indeed it would fie ro diange in die combtim of 
society. For these peculiar powers and pre-emi- 
nent advantf^es beU securely by the wealdiyy ttre 
the very nuisance we have to get rid (^ the iPery 
abuse we have to correct, in oider to a renovatioa 
of the structure of the social system, that sheuM 
mnke our condition better. There mmt be no rich 
aad BO poor: Or rather, we must be aS rieh^ L e^ 
have e^ally a sufficiency lo satisfy all our natura) 
wants and reascmable requirements. In shorty we 
most have an equality of poasessiony. or use, ef aft 
die things in the world adapted to sustain or make 
human bdngs comfartaUe. 

P^haps, then, what they HaXIrf mean when they 
ccxmnend a peaceable refonn, is,, tiMit,. deprecating 
violence, tfiey would not have this' change attempt-^ 
ed till those who hold the greatest shares of me 
wealth <^ this world, shaH l)e so ehanffd m Aew 
mktds as to ultroneonsly accede to it To suppose 
however that it is not justifiaUe to take measures 
to bring it about upon any odier terms, is to beg the 
ques^on in favor of the rights of tyranny and arbi- 
trary goveriffliCTits. For what does it imply less 
than that kings have a right to rule, aecordmg to 
their wills, as long as trcy wiH; and when they 
mO drop their sc^tres: it is right for the people to 
ei^y liberty, and not before t But repuUicans 
eannot concede this. They maintain that the ri^t 
to rule and regulate socie^, is with the mass of the 
people, when ikev knmo ihair RIGHTS ; and that 
when the people have their eyes open so for as d*at 
they know what their rights are, that they are cur- 
ts^Ied in those rights, and are enslaved, it is juie^- 
able for them to demand their rights of their usur- 
pers: and if it is right ever to do so, it i» right for 
them to do S0 immtdiately. How long shall we 
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wait for all our kings, nobles, nabobi^. usurers, and 
rich misers,, to be, so humanized and completely re^ 
generated, as to feel that it is not right for them 
to retain useless wealth while millions pine in po- 
verty? Must we drag out our whole lives in con- 
fessed slavery, (ahl ami our children after us?) that 
no violence may be done to our tyrants, but that 
they may at peace securely brand^h their thongs 
over us? 

The probabiUty is that those who oppugn forcible 
measures so feelingly, and urge a milcl gradual ap- 
proach to reform, speak (as the saying is,) two 
words for themselves and one for societv^ Their- 
selves being rich,, cannot consent to have their 
heaps of hoarded wealth levelled down and appor- 
tioned equally among those around them wbik theyt 
the, wherefore thev are willing to defer the day of 
distribution to another generation. What v^rill their 
children be likely to consent to? The rich aristo* 
cratic gentry who hold in their clutches the wealth 
of this world, will not resign their d(»ninion over it 
while they live, and though some of them mav say 
the^ are willing that future generations should hold 
their property common, yet they cannot consent 
that such arrangement should take place in their 
time unless it is at a great distance and they are 
out of the reach of it Then before they die they 
will make 'wilb' entailing upon their ctuldren and 
near relatives their immense estates to be held in 
exclusion. Here will be perpetual injunctions laid 
upon an even distribution of property. He that is 
an honest and sincere man, if he is a community- 
man and believes it is right that all property should 
be equal and common, will incline to teach his chil- 
dren this doctrine, instilling into them the same 
princijples. Thus he will at least make a ccHnmon- 
weakh in his own family. 

How shall we extend our intellectual and moral 
education to the heads and hearts of the nobles of 



the earth, tbd omMrerB, tke banters, the nmt^han^ 
tlie capitalkts, the manufactiiren, the robbers and 
^rrants that detain from us our property 1 How 
can we touch them with our newspapers^ our hand- 
biU% our pampUets, our book% our lectures^ our 
oratkmst Behc^l they will neitherread nor hear 
any thing from us. LET US ENL16HTBN THB 
COMMON PEOPLE AS PAR AS POSSIBLE- 
A rational systan fer edncatiag the risinff and fu- 
ture geoeratiotts of the common pe<qpie, i» eon&s* 
sediy necesMuy to ensuve the perpetuity erf* thai re* 
form for which we ought to contend. Toestabli^ 
tlik in full operation, may be the work of half a 
century. Alas I our of^ressovs will peyent its be- 
ing commenced. — But the many, wno now suffer 
degradation, haye a right to demand their rights 
the moment they know them. £yen if we haye no 
refined education and are never tS^ely to haye, in 
our Kfe time— if we cannot read or write a sen- 
tence of any language, yet if we know enough to 
know what our rights are and that the Few haye en- 
croached upon thikn or haye usurped dominioa oyer 
us by means of wealth, we haye a right to demlmd 
of this Few an instant rendition of the wealtii 
which they detain from us and the prerogatives: 
they hold at our expense. Whether is actually the 
most equitable, for the tmlhons to remain in a state 
of slavish dependence, abjection, indi^nce, drudg- 
ery, and disgrace; during their whole lives t Gr m 
the hundreds to suffer the privation of ^ir super- 
fkK>us pelf, their puerile, imaginative (iniquitous) 
enjoyment, of havmg superior powers above their- 
iellow beings] In regara to those who premonish 
us against precipitate measures or doing vicrfenee 
to the feehngs of our patrician robbers, tiK questmi 
18, whidi is the most cruel, or the most ui^nst yio- 
lence — foor the millions who now suffer wrcmg^ to- 
be obliged to wear Ihe chains of vassiJage ^Amk^ 
aU the remaining day» of their hves and aee no sw* 
11* 
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vation, or for the/eto, the hundreds, the thousandsv 
to be at once deprived of that which is of no use to 
them but to injure theur fellow beings, and put on a 
level with others 1 It is true a civil war is to be 
deprecated. If wc can possibly obtain our rights 
Without it, let it be so done, by all means. However^ 
what sigmfies our rights secured to us after we shall 
be dead? 

We want mdeed that the workingmen and work- 
ingwomen should have higher wages and that they 
should be as much respected and admitted to as good 
company as others ; but we want mare than this. 
We want those who have NOTHING should have 
SOMETHING: even their equalshare of the wealth 
in the country. We want those who are not work- 
ingmen, having nothing to do, to have something to 
do with — ^to have land to work upon, implements to. 
work with, stock to manufacture, or trades to work 
at, and to have an equal share of the proceeds of 
all the labor that is done in the country. In short, 
we want EQUALITY. We have Jieard of it as 
being set down in Constitutions and Declarations of 
Independence, that ' all men are bom equal ' or 
^created equal,' that they are equal,, that they have 
equal rights, that they ought to be equal, &c. iuc. ; 
and we want to SEE THE REALITY. Let us 
arise in the majesty of our strength, assert our rights, 
and demand of our usurpers an immediate surren- 
der of their illgotten hoards of exuberant wealth, 
with all they iniquitously hold that belongs to usr 
Our spoilers are villainous cowards ; and when they 
are overmatehed a thousand fold in numbers they 
vrill yield without bloodshed. They will succinnb 
at the mandate of eternal justice. They cannot 
gainsay, they cannot resist the conviction of this 
eternal truth, that human creatures being bom equals 
have equally a right to the inheritance and use of 
this world and of the things that are therein. Let us 
denumd an aboliticm of the trading system,, an aboN- 
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lition of money, a total extinction of all factitious 
representatives of wealth, and an equalization of re- 
source. For without these things being done, it is 
impossible for us to realize, in our social condition,, 
such a thing as equality or perfect rational liberty. 



NUMBER XXV. 

Fancy- Tholes. 

I HAVE noted that many people entertain an opin- 
ion that the support of fancy-trades is useful to so- 
ciety ; and that the rich man by employing a num- 
ber of persons in ornamental or fancy-work and 
paying them, does goodf as much as if he gave so 
much to his country or to the poor. — ^How well this 
Opinion is founded, may be worth while to investi- 
gate. I controvert it I contend that to support 
the trades of fancy-work, such as ornamental paint- 
ine, carving, gildmg, enamelling, embroidery, and 
a hundred others which have no pretence to con- 
tributing in any degree to clothing, shelter, food, or 
any of the comforts of hfe, nor to the propagation 
of useful knowledge, but transiently to please the 
eye, is pernicious to the mass of mankmd in any 
country, detracts from the real wealth and happi- 
ness of a nation, and is altogether adverse to tne 
true interest and greatest good of any community. 

AH real wealth is drawn from the earth. Every 
thing to eat, to drink, to wear, in short all those 
implements and materials applicative of the purposes 
of life in any way to render human beings comfort- 
able, originally came from the earth on which we 
tread. We gather the spontaneous products of it^ 
or we cultivate it and make it produce more, or we 
do both. But a certain finite quantity of cutane- 
ous products fit to sustain human beings, is to be 
found on a certain area of earth inhabited by sevea 
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or ei^t millions of peopb. But a certain quantity 
can wese produce by cultivation if they all labor. 
But they cannot all labor on the land, because some 
most work at necessary trades and manufactmre. — 
Now, if one million, from laboring on the knd, give 
up their time to the trifling arts, (if I may use that 
expression,) whose sole end is to amuse the eye, so 
much less tne number of the laborers on the land, and 
consequently less what can bef^-bdueedin the same 
number of hours. Yet none the less to eat and to be 
clothed. Those that work at the childish art^, must 
eat, as well as the others. They mustbeclothed; and 
they want as much (^ the solid products of the earth. 
As these trifling arts, of woiks for ornament and 
sboWy produce nothing that is to eat, to orink, to 
wear,, to dbelter^ to warm, or to cool^ it follows, 
there nuist be less real wealth in the country, or else 
those who till the ground must worii more hours to 
produce it than when a miUion more accompamed 
ttem, and thus have less leisure for the cultivatiozi 
of their minds. 

True, those fancy-laborers must be pcdiL The 
rich pay for their idle fooleries, fc^pery, and baby- 
isms. They make one bauble pay for another> 
They pay in gold and silver ccnns, and diamonds. 
Where did they get them to pay vntkf Labor drew 
them from the bov^rels of the earth. They have an 
ascititious value from a conventional representative- 
ness of real wealth which they (the rich) had no 
hand in producing, for they do not labor. Moreo- 
vrf, they feed them while they are at work, but it 
u^with what is produced by the laborers on the 
land. What will these artists efiect with their pie- 
ces of gold and silver and jewels, now they have got 
tfiem into their handsl If they pay them to the 
agrk^tors for provisions, it cannot make ^se pro^ 
duce any more with the same kbor. It can increase 
lu> products any farther than it induces ^very.^ 
The nation, the% it <m the whole empov^niiied. U 
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has less of riches than if these all labored on the land^ 
and no finery were cultiyated. 

To place this in a demonstrative light,^-suppose 
a nation or tribe or society or coQection of manKind, 
one million in nun^r, living by themselves on a 
certain island or continent, all get their sustenance 
by laboring on the earth, except manufacturing 
what articles they need ; that they live in plenty 
on the fruits of the ground ; that they all labor, ex- 
wpt about twenty families of rich kings and dukes 
who live on the fruits of others' labor and do no* 
thing ; that by some means or other the whole so- 
ciety has ten years' provisions on hand ; that they 
take into their heads to leave the culture of the 
ground and ffo to work at the fine arts ; and that 
the whole lowering people, men, women, and chil- 
dren, totis viribus fall to making all manner of fili- 
gree work, painting, fret-work, embroidery, orna- 
mental carvmg, moulding — that they build gaudy 
temples, palaces, pleasure-houses, garden-houses — 
lay out walks and parks, construct artificial cascades 
and fountains, (interspersing a thousand elaborate 
embellishments,) during ten years ; for which the 
rich gentry pay them bountifully in gold and silver 
coins. All this while, nothing is produced that can 
support life. But now their provisions are all eaten 
up. Back they go to their farms. They find their 
pastures, meadows, and fields, overgrown with bush- 
es, their fences demolished, and their cattle run wild. 
They have nothing to eat but roots, barks, sponta- 
neous fruits, and wiki game, except what milk they 
fortuitously catch from their roving herds — for they 
cannot borrow, buy, nor beg, of the rich, seeing 
that now they have not enough for themselves. 
Their gold and silver will not enrich the ground^ 
accelerate vegetation, nor impart strength to the 
nerve of the laborer. They can bestead them no- 
thing but to tempt some people of ^ foreign nation 
to give them provisions to eat while they wait the 
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mattdity ot a crop^ But this would be the weahh 
of a foreign country and not their own. The Weakh 
of a country is what it contains within ks soil, or 
produces by its owb labor. Here is no more to bef 
said. They are plainly empoverished, even reduced 
to starvation, in consequence of turning their atten-- 
tion to those useless arts which yield no sustenance* 

Now then if a nation is reduced to extreme pen- 
ury when the people en masse have pursued the 
works of fancy and pageantry to the neglect ef pro- 
ductive labor for a ^e, which might have had 
constant plenty by continmng in their usual lafcors? 
inasmuch as they could once lay up ten years' pro* 
vision; it very evidently follows that a nation i» 
proportionably reduced when a ptxrt labors at tivege 
trifling arts ccnUinualh^ So then it i^ plain there is 
les& solid wealth in tfo country:* the more finery, 
tfie less wealth; unless those who do labor at uscftd 
products labor much more sla^nshly, even toexceni^ 
liaving little or no time left to improve their minds; 
Much time is wasted when millions moil in tfiese 
frivolous arts of ornament and show; and there is 
an actual WASTE of property. But several other 
considerations make the support of these pemicioi» 
to society. 

It degrades the minds of the people. — ^Those who 
labor habitually in these arts, oecome trifling and 
superficial in their thoughts. As rational animals, 
their talents are basely prostituted. T^hej become 
servile partizans of aristocracy; for they look to it 
for their support. 

The example it holds forth, is pernicious. The 
ignorant, the poorer classes, become vain, showy, 
and foppish: proud of copying their reputed superi- 
ors in ostentation of useless frivolous forms that are 
costly, they waste time and property. The specu« 
lations of the mass of mankind are involved in tri- 
fliiig and puerility. It diverts from reasoning, and 
Ae meditation of Nature. It ccmtributes to render 
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tbe minds of the laboring people abject and supine ; 
and whatsoever does this, is propitious to all the crafts 
that are interested in leeiding them into subjection 
to tyranny. Every pubUc example of foppery and . 
pageatry is pemici(His to morals. Fashion and par 
geantry are one of the main levers of aristocratical 
domination^ A virtuous and free people should 
make it a theme of satire, till they expose it as an 
dgect of universal contempt 

It i^{^»ears then on the whole, that the rich man 
who lays out one or two thousand dollars' worth of 
property upon painting, embroidery, engraving, 
mouldings gilding, in a word mere decoration^ about 
a house, court yard, and carriages, is not justifiable 
in it purely on the consideration of the goodYye does 
by employing a few artists of a peculiar description, 
and paying ihem liberally with silver and gold; fw 
in doing it he does that which, in its tendencv, is 
an injury to his country. It contributes its share 
to the duninution of the general wealth and the de- 
gradation of the intellects and morals of the people. 
Whereas, if instead of tins he were to place so 
ntQch of his superfluous wealth .in the treasury of 
his country to appropriations of conspicuous utility, 
or bestow it upon a number of poor and destitute 
persons hy giving to each a piece of land and im- 
plements- to till it withal, he would be in the way 
of conferring a substantial benefit upon his fellow 
citizens. 



NUMBER XXVI. 

Caute of Craft9y and Bjocft of Evil 

A o&fiAT deal is said and written in these days 
about ^ reform f as if it were a desideratum essen- 
tial to the perfection of human institutions. Many 
are they wno have this word in their mouths, with 
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<liverse application, and moreover in many instan- 
ces very vague. We see periodical prints dedicat- 
ed to 'reform.' We see associations formed, with 
tlie ostensible view of promoting reform. We of- 
ten hear citizens discoursing of the urgent requisi- 
tion of something which they call by this name. 
Indeed many reflecting persons are now convinced 
that something is radically wrong and out of order 
in the circumstances of men living in society, in the 
most peaceable countries upon earth. What is re- 
form! A change for the better. To what extent 
would those carry this idea, who advocate reform t 
But they have different views. — ^The Christian the- 
ologist reckons it reform, to evangelize the world. 
These evangelizers divide themselves into a hun- 
dred parties. Of these, the presbyterian thinks it 
woula be a reform of societjr to proselj^'te all to 
presbyteri^sm. The unitanan thinks it a grand 
reform to convert all churches to unitarian temples. 
The methodist, to extend the methodist connexion, 
and include all the world in it And so with every 
sect What are our associations of free-enquirers 
laboring at in all their o])erations of lecturing, print- 
ing, publishing, distributing newspapers, tracts, and 
b(x»ks f To make atheists. And wnat tf they make 
all people atheistsi What will they effect? De- 
stroy priestcraft And suppose they destroy priest- 
craft: will not some other craft grow up in its 
placet What is the cause of priestcraft! Let us 
go to the root; and destroy that which nourishes 
^craft What avails it to continue lojq^ingoffsinde 
branchesofa poison tree! What will it import to de* 
stroy one particular sort of craft, while we cherish 
that which nourishes and sustains all crafts! Some- 
thing is the cause of individuals and combinations 
inclming to make advantage of the iterance, fol- 
ly, imtecility, and credimty, of their fellow be* 
ings. Herein is all diversity of the crafts of imposi- 
tion. Every eflkct has a cause. So tikit lias i^ 
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eause. Every event and cireumistance hasa tsause. 
This must have a cause* There is a cause of craft 
in seeking to make much of nnmkincfs ignorance 
and weaiuiess by deluding them. Individuals get 
knowledge and conceal it within themselves, to s^- 
ply it to their peculiar aggrandizement at the ex- 
pense of the welfare of others. So of combinations. 
These have various systems of measures. Among 
these, one ia priestcraft Besides this, are the craft 
of the mercnant, of the swindler, of the house- 
breaker, of the highwayman, of the lawyer, of the 
ban^r, — the freemason, the pediar, the physician, 
and many others: (though principally resolvable 
into those of theology, law, physic, merchandize, 
and masonry.) In short, there is a crafty and an 
interest to deceive and make tools of others to sub- 
serve the designs of self-aggrandi29ement, and to es- 
trange one part of the human race from another. 
And there is a causty there is a reason for it. What 
is this cause t This is no trivial enquiry. If we 
can remove the cause, we shall certainly be rid of 
the effect. When we find out the cause, we may 
take measures to destroy it This cause must be 
the cause of all anti-social crafts. It is the root 
where they all germinate* If we extirpate this 
root, we annihilate the tree of evil from tne moral 
world. What, then,, is this cause 1 Respectability 
of wealth. Association of the idea of dignity, of 
worth, with the idea of individiml wealm. Root 
this out of the infant mind, and prevent its taking 
oroot in another ffeneration, and you prepare a race 
of free rational oeings, capable of peaceful harmo- 
nious society. But this private individual wealth 
could not. be, unless certain pretended RIGHTS 
were ascribed to individuals to possess superfluity 
in exclusion of others to whom it would not be su- 
perfluity because it would be dpplied to tte use of 
satisfying their red wants. These ridits are ficti- 
tious. Property in individuals, exdudve^ of all 

12 
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Others, of ihmgs, independent df use, is a fieuiitastical 
conceit. There must have been consent and sub- 
misBicm to it in others, else it could not exist To 
yield to it, the peof^e must be slaves. To adqui* 
esce in it, tiiey most be grossly ignorant, and also 
divided and estranged from one another in their 
feelings and sentiments while they were the great 
mass and majority of the people, having in them- 
selves the strength to control the condition of soci- 
ety. Thus it has always been the interest of the 
crafts to keep the people ignorant, to divide them, 
and cultivate an opposition of interests am^f^ them. 
'Will any question that this rewjectability of 
wealth prevails in this country 1 . Wealth is vene- 
rated even here. Individuals are respected, che- 
rished, promoted, dnd obeyed, for their wealth. 
Ghreat wealth will carry a man into office even in this 
boasted republkj. If a man is poor, and is so un- 
fortunate as to have nothing at all, his talents and 
his virtues are not £q)preciated sufficiently to entitle 
him to an office in the United States' government, 

be those virtues and talents whatever they may. 

People regard with awe and deference the indica- 
tions of great wealth. They treat with special ur- 
banity those who are rich; while they treat with 
tte^ct and scorn those who are poor. . They think 
they add value and importance to a building by ejt- 
pendinc thcMisands on it to make it splendid. They 
think they attach dignity to an office by endowing 
it with a great salary. To bestow a costly dinner, 
is thought to confer honor. Yes, my fellow citi- 
zens, you cannot look around you and not discover 
thisperniciouspp^judice exposing itself in all the walks 
of pbWie and private life. This perverting associa- 
tion sets awry all moral views, ^nd makes fools ami 
slaves of the greater part of manldnd. Whence 
has it generated? An acquiescence in the establish- 
mentof exclusive property, has given entrance to 
this mischievous entanglement If tK) exclusive 
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property in superfluities had been admitted to exist, 
then no veneration of personal pre-eminence in ex* 
elusive wealth would have place. As, if there had 
been no money^ there could be no lave of money. 
They have stietcbed the right of ezckuton beyond 
the mnit of USE ; and it has conducted mcMrtals 
into the labyrinths of inequality, licentiousness, and 
granny, to the verge of the dissection of society.. 
We shall find this blind irrational adK)airalio& of 
wealth in indhriduals, at the bottom of all oar cor- 
xwpt smd partial institutes ; the nut^leus of all die 
anomalies in the moral and political world. It is a 
dfisnoraMzing prindplo. So long as a man Who.lnas 
great possessicns, siiaU be thought more worthy of. 
rude, more word^y to be obeyed, respected^ or fo^ 
lowed, than ene who has no possessions at aJJv-^ 
ineqqdity, oon&sion, aristocmcy, amd tyranhy, will 
inibst human ^iodety. 
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Combination of th'c^ts. 

Ttoi^s is a qiiestioii whether the (Condition of iior 
ciety is m a fair ^ay ever to be. essentially impro*. 
ved, Or the fertune of the poor t» be mnended^ with^ 
out a d^erent process oi refortti tiian iiks yet been 
set en foot It is a question^ whether uaKJusoeiyiiiff 
the people entirely of their religiobs prejudices^ MW 
of itselt make them any hapi^er m their lioctal ea- 
pacity. Something more m w«atii^ To bring 
about a state <^ equality in jppsseieions and in meaw 
and opportunities of eKecutmg the {Hiiposes of Uife^ 
whemn society wSH be tranqmland serene^ req^uru 
more than to know that theobgy is a tissue of dUk 
miMas, and region a money^tvap. Besides this^ 
sohlething qb^ must be rei^di Sene oae haa 
mid, if you m$ise every man to H^ei^ thian c<Hn- 
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munities of common property can be established. I 
doubt it That ahne will not remove the causes of 
our present inequality and confusicm. These must 
be removed, before society can -be at peace. To 
agree in some speculative notions on theology, is 
not to harmonize universally in our feelings and ac- 
tions. Supmose for an instant that we have made 
a^l the world infidels, and there is no longer any 
trace of ti theological idea (or at least no degree of 
faith in any theological dogma,) remaining on any 
human brain; — ^that these infidels (all especially who 
have considerable possessions,) are sordid selfish be- 
ings, jockeys, and misers; that wealth is respected, 
and the appearance of it worshipped as now; while 
tiie same inequality of property continues, and just 
as much precark»usness of the subsistence of the 
poor. What better is the condition of society in 
this supposed case, what better the situation of the 
poor, than at the present time t The same sources 
of envy and contention about property, remain un- 
touched. A man may be an infidel and at the same 
time be a sordid contracted being, a jockey, a swin- 
dler, a miser, a gjuiiester, an incendiary. To be 
sure, it is advantageous to the well-being of every 
individual mind, to be rid of the prejudices of a bar- 
barous and absurd education, wad delivered from 
groundless fears and vague hopes. It is the interest 
of every inchvidual to be enlightened. It is enter- 
taining, it is delightful, to every one, within him- 
self, to gain knpwIed^Ci 

It Would advance me happiness of the individual; 
it might remove some causes of public calamity; yet 
still, in their social capacity, inequality andcoun- 
teraiction would make them unhappy. It is not a 
devious iX9ickj however. To enlighten mankind on 
ane point, is not unfkvcnrable to enlightening and 
makhig i^m rational in all respectsJ At least we 
are apt to oonolude thb a general: truth; and yet in 
tlMspartidnl^i' case. there isfi question whether by. 
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dw^ing on the expo$ilioQ of one craft and fav(»iiig • 
others, we are not doing a$ much injury to our cause 
as good ; building up with one band and puUing 
down with the other. 

We want a co-operation in our attacks upon the 
crafts. I say, we want unanimity in our (^position 
to all ^e crafts that are interested in the confusion 
of morals or politics^ We want that those who at* 
tack one craft, should be prepared to attack all the 
others. This is What has not yet generally been 
the case among the pioneers of reform. I^t us a^ 
tack the COMBINATION of Ae ci^ts j and lay an 
axe to the root that nourishes them all This root, 
what is it but avarice, amfaitionj-^^-and the applying 
of the idea oi property to the elements of the worl^ 
independent of the idea of USEt If we analjrze 
these, we shall find absurdity and contradiction^-^ 
diat they cannot consist with rationality. 

1. Desire of what is not wanted !— Of mcare than 
can be used ! What are the elements of this world 
desirable for 1 For food, for drink, for clothing, for 
shelter — ^in short, to be used; to make us comfort- 
able; to give us pleasure. Beyond this, that which 
is not used, whicn is not wanted; which is not to be 
used, which is to lie dormant, — ^is not desirable. How 
can it be desired t Desire of things not desirable I ! ! 
What satisfaction can result to qs from the idea of 
possessing what is not used nor to be put to use 1 
And what is use^ of any thing, but satisfying some 
wantf 

2. Desire of transcending others in power — Of hav- 
ing power over others. If I have power enough to ex- 
ecute all my purposes as a rational animal, i. e. to 
procure the satisfaction of all my wants, how can 
the idea that my neighbor has equal power, disquiet 
mei If I have more power than my neighbor by 
means of havmg more wealth or knowledge, how 
is it possiUe m the nature o( things that mis con- 
aideratfton can enhance the ]^easure of Ibe use of 
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'what power is necessary to satisfy my wants, which 
is all the power I can make satisfactory use of? It 
is all conceit or imagination. But by some means 
or other there is a sort of respectability, real or im- 
aginary, affixed to these things. The uninformed 
mass have a blind instinctive mwning deference to- 
wards the appearance of such things in others: and 
the great, at least imagine themselves to be esteenv' 
ed for possessing them. 

3. In the idea of property applied to the elements 
of the world independent of use, is something pre- 
posterous. However atrange it may seem, if we 
were to examine this subject with rigid and impar- 
tial critidsm, I am persuaded we should find that 
when we take into our meaning of the word proper^ 
tjf the idea of right and the idea of possession, if we 
OTjJy it to things utterly incommensurable and out 
of proportion to a man's wants, and impossible for 
him to use or to manage, such property, ascribed to 
individuals, has no reality. But, as I shall probably 
enlarge upon this disquisition hereafter, let this hint 
suffice at present* 



NUMBER XXVIII, 

Righty and Property. 

Thboloc^y is said to be made of chimeras. Theology 
and Astrology are full of chimeras. Yet not these alone. 
Other Hysteaia besides these, have chimeras. These, I say^ 
are not the only doctriuea or ey sterna that abound with 
cliimeras. The system of indhidatd property also is ftill 
of chinieriis. It is a chimericd sjatem. Property ihey 
deline a ^ rtg^ht of foutssimi? They give it also unothet 
signiftcation^— vii ; the thing pop^eesed in \irt.ue of auclt' 
right, Right, in whom? In an individual? or a. great 
number of indivichiala? They teil us, in any infJi vidua! HH/ 
well as in communities* Let us examine the ufimf appli--. 
oition of thi« word according to ihe first of these definitione,- 
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fts ascribed to individuals, and see how far it is possible, 
how far if is just. — What is right? What is possession?*— 
Right is nothing but the circumstance of any action or pos- 
session being right. In the name of common sense what 
else is it? Can that which is wrong be a right? or can a 
man have a right to do wrong, or to hold that which is not 
right for him to hold? Snre, of whatever is in one's power, 
that which is right he has a right to. But how shall we 
know what is right? What is the ttandctrd of right? Per- 
haps it is what any one happens to be pleased with at any 
time. If so, every thing is right. All things, all actions, 
the most contrary, are right; and whatever is done whoever 
does has a right to do. Yet we are every day condemning 
actions as contrary to law and justice, and of course not 
right. Indeed we shall find, rights are very limited if we 
give credit to their demarcation in a. court of law; and that 
more is done without right tlian trttA right. Thent^tf can- 
not serve for a standard. We must have something more 
permanent. What can it be? If we have any use for go- 
vernment, if politics have any foundation, mankind are un- 
der the necessity of living in society to secure their pieser- 
vation and well-being. Sodety caopot exi^t without the 
individuals live happier in it than they would in s(^itude« 
As every one expects and receives a benefit from the others' 
associating with him, it is right t^t every one should ren- 
der a benefit to the others by his actions being subservient or 
conformable to their welfare. If B and <^ confer a benefit 
on A by associating with him and living with him in society, 
to be ready to assist him in defence and guara^itee the se- 
curity of Ms happiness, A owes B and C assistance. It is 
right, then, that he rjmder them assistance. So does B 
owe A and C; as well as C, A and B. It is right in each 
the conduct should be such as to aid in . the consummation 
of the personal welfare of the other; so that they be induced 
to continue in the society, not regretting to have rendered 
swvices to their fellow beings as by reason that it incurs 
ingratitude* Such is manifestly right and equitable* They 
mutually give and receive aid and benefits. They have a 
•ommon and identical iaterest. The interest of A, is the 
interest of B and C; and the inteiest of either, is the in* 
tetmt of all* N«t only is i/t n tee i t w r y ttM^ they nechaoic* 
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ally adJQvate tbe accomplishing of each other's particular 
personal views: society is necessary to their happiness even 
hecause they have a coiKmon sympathy. One cannot be happy 
absolutely alone, without reference to the feelings of anyotber* 
Moreover, they ciUmot continue in existence (as a race, ) 
without society. To exist, they must live in society. If soci 
ety is necessary t.o1beirexistence,and necessary to tbe con- 
summation and security of their happiness, every one partici-^ 
pates of the benefits of society. If every one shares of tbe 
benefits of society, every one owes something to all the 
others for those benefits. And if every one owes son^- 
thing to all the otbers for the benefits of society, then it is 
right, it is just that he proportionally render services and 
assistance to them. Society being necessary, it is neces- 
sary for society to be supported. It is every one's duty to 
do something to support society. Supporting, society, is 
supporting tbe members that compose it: supplying their 
wants, making them comfot table. This is making society 
answer its end,— or f\ilfal tbe object for which it was adopt-, 
ed. Is not the general good, then, the standard of right? 
By Which 1 beg to be understood tbe greatest good of tbe 
v^hole body of the people. But what is the greatest good 
•of the people but tte satisfaction (^ their common wants and 
necessities-— those wants and necei^ties which are common 
to all, and in which (in kind) tbey all mgree and are alike. 
They all want food, drink, shelter, and occasionally some 
sort of clothing. None of them caQ live upon air alone. 
In short, they have certain natural constitutional wants, in 
which they are all on a line; and the satisfaction of which 
is essential to the preservation of their existence, and to their 
hap|Hness. Some speak of *Hhe greatest happiness of tbe 
greatest number*' What does all this mean? What does 
this superlative mean, applied to happiness in this case? 
Does it mean, that to make seven-eighths of the people as 
happy as possible, the other eighth may necessarily be un- 
happy, and this be the greatest happiness, on the whole, 
that society can attain to? Does the greatest good admit 
of any individual sofifertng destitution, or misery from laiek of 
sttstetTance? No. Not one. Can the majority of the 
people enjoykig a BUpembundaMe of means of the most re^ 
fbMd pleasu^ make iMMnds foi Me ■olilaiy indmdoal^Rif- 
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fering absolute penury, safl^ring injustice, sufieriDg pain 
by consequence of exclusion from the means of subsistence? 
Not at all. The greatest good of society, is the happiness 
of all that compose it. The greatest good of the whole, is 
the happiness of every individual. It is not essential to 
the ^eatest good to provide for the gratification of certain 
appetites, propensities, imaginary and factitious wants that 
are possible to be genertUed : but it is essential to the great- 
est ^^ood, that the primary wants of nature should be satis- 
fied) in alL The satisfaction of all natural constitutional 
waate, is essential to the general good. — ^People may sus- 
tain the privation of these cravings of fancy, without en- 
dangering their life or health: whereas they cannot be de- 
prived of the means of removing the pains of their natural 
wants, as hunger, thirst, and cold, without endangering 
tl^jeir life and health. Furthermore; the conduct which 
has brought about or generated those fanciful artificial wants, 
is adverse to the general good. There has been something 
wrong in it. It is incompatible with the greatest good of 
all. Then it is not right. Here may be created an appe- 
tite for a partkular sort of wine, a craving of costly trap- 
pings, fine silks, a want of carriages drawn by four horses 
apiece for the transportation of a single person; and a thou- 
sand others of the like. But the means of gratifying these 
in individuals^ is not conducive to the greatest good of so- 
ciety, nor consistent with it; but pointedly hostile to it, 
by causing exclusion and circumscription of the means that 
might supply the common natural wants of others. These 
common natural wants are the first to be gratified. The 
supply of these in all cases, constitutes what is first essen- 
tial to the greatest good. None must be left to starve or 
freeze— -all must be preserved in life and health. But this 
is not quite all they are entitled to. I shall pursue this 
disqmsition in my next. 



NITMBER XXIX, 

Right, and Property. 

Nbxt comes knowledge^ to consummate the general hap-' 
pteess. All have curiosity—- all have pleasure in the ac- 
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quiring of knowledge. All have need of knowledge. If 
there is any knowledge that can be useful ^to one., it can be 
useful to all. But now, if all are equal and alike in theee 
natural constitutional wants, or in the circumstance of be- 
ing susceptible of them, they are exactly alike and equal, 
in right to their supply: that ia to say, in having a right 
to what things are appropriate and necessary to the satis- 
fying of those wants. AH have a right to life — all have a 
right to knowledge. Then, all have a right to the means 
of life — all have a right to the means of knowledge. If in 
whatever is beyond human control^ fate makes individuals 
suffer pain, human morals are not exonerated without going 
the wiole length of our efficiency ^o make all comfortable 
by a supply of tlteir natural requirements; and a govern- 
ment is not perfect nor just that has neglected, or while it 
neglects, any means within its power to institute or em- 
ploy, to prevent their su^ring from such wants. Now 
let us see what is right, and what is A right. The stand- 
ard of right seems to be the greatest good, or in other 
words the greatest happiness of the whole of the people 
that compose a society. I con^der it to be so in this 
sense, that w)iatever is conducive to, or consistent with, 
the greatest good, the happiness, ihe welfare, of the whole, 
or all the people of a society, is right. Men have a right 
to do what is right; they have not a right to do that which 
is not right. Of things within men's power, all mankind 
have a right to do, to hold, to use, whatever conduces to 
or is not inconsistent with, the greatest good of society. 
Now then, it is not conducive to, nor consistent with, the 
greatest good of society, for one man to hold so as to ex- 
clude all others from the use of, one thousand bushels of 
com which are over and above what he needs to make use 
of, or does make use of, in the necessary appropriation of 
satisfying his own wants, while others have not enough to 
satisfy their wants; ai)d why?— because it causes the suf- 
fering, by privation, of a part of those who compose the 
whole of society* It is^ thsm, Uoi right.- But, a man has 
not a right to do that which is not rights Consequently, 
he has not a right to exctude others from the use of this 
corn. That individual has no right to this com* Ai the 
means of su0tei»ance are limited and every ooe has a righil 
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to what is soflkiffit to supply bis neceisities, if it exists; 
■Mil's indindual liglils to the exclusive use of thiugr, 
nrast be limited by bis naturtl wants, or the g^eral happi- 
hbbs csonot take place. No one indiyidual, no one family, 
has a right to exclude all others from a single acre of 
laad or a single room in a house, which acre of land or 
room in a house is more than this individual or this family 
uses for satisfying its necessary wants, whUe others have 
no land and no shelter: because it is not right. It is not 
right, because it militates against the general good: since 
it causes a part of the society to be unhappy. 

What has been said, may serve to explain, in some mea- 
sure, what right is, and what it is not. However, let us 
bear in mind that an individual can have no right to what 
is in the nature ai things, out of his power to do or to 
have; and things impossible a man has no right in or unto; 
because, ef things inconceivable to exist or to be done, 
there can be no comparison to the well -being of society, 
whether they consist with it or tend towards it or not. 

It is only by recurring to these elementary principles 
with strict application, that we can rectify morals or poli- 
tics. As long as the rights of law are different from the 
rights of Nature, we shall ever experience inequality, con- 
fusion, aristocracy, and tyranny. 

So much for the meaning of righf. Whereby we may 
see that some of those things which individuals are said to 
own or have the property of ^ they have no right to, as hav- 
mg no right to exclude others from their use. 

Next comes the word possession. Property is said to 
be a right of possession. Let us examine this idea. I 
think we shall find property is very limited in this sense. 
What is possession? Possession is a holding, having, and 
keeping; exclusively I think is meant in the customary ac- 
cepta^on. A man has a loaf of bread in his hand or in his 
pcoket; and we say he possesses or is inposstssion of, a 
loaf of bread. Here possession is obvlons, and the sense 
of the word very clear and compreliensible, because it is 
easily conceived how it is practicable. But when the idea 
is affected f o be applied to things impossible to be possess- 
ed by an individual, or which are not within tlie power of 
any one wan to hold, it is evidently absurd when ascribed 
to individuals. Yet we every day hear it set forth that A 
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ia seized of sixty acres of land and a farm-house, B of a 
block of' buildings in the city,«— that C owns a yessel that 
took thirty men eight months to build, that D is is poses* 
sion of a cargo of goods that freights that vessel, that £ is 
possessed in fee simple of six farms and farm houses in the 
country, &cc. Now how is it possible for these things to 
be? In the name of common sense, what is occupying? 
What is possessing? Where are we to stop in defining 
the sense of either of these words? Possession of such 
things as these by an in^idual, what is it? My fViends, it 
is an impossibility. An individual man possfss such things? 
A man, a puny animal walking upon two legs, without fea- 
thers, without talons, sixty- five inches high and weighing 
about 160 pounds, possess, hold in his possession^ a moun- 
tain, a lake, a thousand acres of land, a mine, a waterfall, 
a block of houses a thousand feet square, a ship fall of 
goods, a wharf, a village? There is no such thing in Na- 
ture. It is as much impossible as for a single soldier to 
surround an army. Say now that one certain man is the 
sole proprietor of two thousand acres of land one hundred 
miles distant from his residence; that he is the owner of it, 
that he is seized of it, that he possesses it in his own ex- 
clusive right, that it has been deeded to him in fee simple, 
that he has a good title to it — in a word, that he has the 
property of it. Wherein does his property consist? Can 
he possess that land? No. Can he exclude others from it? 
No. It is not in his power. Two hundred men can exclude 
him. Two hundred men can hold it in defiance of him-^till 
a still mightier force exclude them : and whether this last be 
of the State military or United States' military, they will hold 
it by force, and if they hold it for him it only proves his ina- 
bility to hold it. It proves that he hisself cannot hold it for 
himselj. So then he cannot hold or possess it exclusively. 
How were it possible? Can he occupy it? If he stands on 
it he can occupy but a few inches : if he lies at length on 
it, but a few feet. But he dwells 100 miles distant, and 
seldom occupies any part of it* He, then, has no posses- 
8ion< He does not possess the land. Has he a right to 
possess it? No. He cannot have a right to do that which 
is impossible: Ask me whether a man has a right to swal- 
low a whale. Would he have the right if it were possible? 
No. He can have no ri^ht to possess, or ezkude others 
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The same Stibject Continued. 

Hbbp then is no possofdon, no power of exclusion, no 
right. Where then is the property? It hi & chimera. 
Property being & right of possession; property cannot be, 
where is no right and no power of possession. 

We see that this conoeit of individual property, stretch- 
ed beyond its limit, is a chimera. Elxclusive property in 
individuals, to the elements of this world, separate firom a 
commensurability with use, is a chimera. 

Will you change the definition of property, saying pro- 
perty means right of uwe? Has a man a r%ht to the %ae 
of these two thousand acres of land? No. He has nor a 
right to the entire and exclusive use of two thousand acres 
of land,^^ because two hundred men can get their living 
by the use of it; and one man has not a right to two hun^ 
dred livings; every individual for himself has only a right 
to ome living.— Where now is yoi^ individual property in 
these things? Keep within your proper hounds. Follow 
reason and common sense. Apply your words to what it 
tangible; at least to things conceivable. Co mm s miH f may 
possess, of right, and make use of soch tracts of knd. 
Communities, nations, states, towns,.corporation8, in their 
collective capacities as bodies politic, can possess territories, 
moontains, lakes, mines, villages, and the like. These 
have the power and the right to hold such things and im- 
prove them for the benefit of the individual members that 
compose them. But individuals have no such rights. One 
nation has a right to exclude another nation as a whole, 
firom occupying its territories to the exclusion of itself: 
but peaceable indrviduals born in othe* countries, it has no 
right to exclude. 

But you will ask, do you nor admit that there is any 
such thing as individual property? Yes. There is such 
18 
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ft thinf ai indindMl pnpntf* IndiTiduftk iiave proparCy # 
W^; whftt tf HI Efery individuftl thi^ eata or drinloi, 
htm uodoalytedly ftB ezchiriTe right to what he eata and 
drinka while he eata and drinks so much aa ia neceaeary for 
the preaerratioii of his health. Every one that wears 
clothing, to what ia necesaaryand proper for- him .to wear* 
In abort, every one has a right to the things necessary for 
him to naa^ while he is tudng them. And what more can 
he wanti But perhaps you wiU ask, how is it to he detei^- 
mined what is necessary, fit, or proper, for one to uael 
By the standard of rights. The general interest. If it is 
compatible with the general good, it is allowable. But, to 
be so, it most ezclnde no one from his necessary^ resources 
of life,. nor any part of them, while a sufficiency exists in 
the dominions of the society to supply all its wants. Is it 
« difficult question to decide? You will say, men must 
ngree in oprntona C(mceming these things. Very welL 
Whence should have arisen the possibility of their dita- 
greang? Have they not senses? Have they not reason? 
Are not all endued "With sense? Can they not see and 
hear? Have they not judgment? Can they not see the 
same simplest objects alike? They are their own perverse 
institutions that «re in fault. Let them exercise their senses. 
L^t them attend to the evidence of their senses. Let 
them follow the light of their experience. Let them fol- 
low REASON. They will easily be in accord about dim- 
ple objects of perception, and about things that are demon- 
strable. If they are not so now, it is that their corrupt 
education, their crooked institutions, their laws, their usa- 
ges, have warped them, have disordered their machines, 
£ave estranged them from one another — have made slaves 
•of the many, and tyrants of the few. Yes, my fellow mor- 
tids, you will find that your system of exclusive rights as 
•established in your existing codes of jurisprudence, is built 
upon chimeras. 

Bhall I be told in defence of the common notion of pro- 
perty, that the authorities c^the country will interpose to 
•defend a man in the pOssesnop/and use of territory, against 
the incursions of the Comm^ people, by opposing armed 
military to them, and that herein we may see the strength 
of the government has power to enforce an individuaPs 
claim to two thousand acres of land, and prevent all others 
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from reftinng the fruits of k beddes himielf t -Let me isk, 
io reply « — what strength has the govemmeiU of a people, 
more than there is in the people themaelvesi Surely the 
whole of the people has more strength than a small part of 
them. The legislators and all the officers of a government, 
are but a very small proportion of the people. What could 
avail this aimed military, even supposing it were ten thour 
sand men, against a miUkm of peas a n tr y arming themselves 
to prevent inequality, aristocratical dominion, and tyrannyl 
Could the first qnell the assailants, would no more arise 
and come to their aid or take their places? then the people 
submit voluntarily. Submit to what? l*o the usages and 
laws of the country, to the adnttnistratioB, the enforcement, 
of the laws, such as have been made- in time past, or are 
made by those ^uy have deputed to make rules for them. 
They etAmit to it: or, they permit it to be: they permit 
<me man to reap the fhnts of the use of two thousand 
acres of land without any others' having liberty to partict» 
pate in it. Not that they have not power to prevent it— 
not that they can be excluded by one man, or by a num- 
ber much less than thems^ves — b«it they mtbmitj thay 
yte2tf, they permit^ they enffer such things to be. It does 
not follow that it is right: the people permitting or sufRnr* 
ing it, does not make it right; any more than, a nation sof* 
feiing slavery from the tyramiic impositions of an absolute 
despot, makes that tyranny right. PermittiBg wrong, does 
not mske wrong right. All this, therrfore, does not prove 
the power or ri^t in an individual to possess ten thousand 
acres of land or one thousand acres of land, a village, a 
block of houses, a thousand bushels of com, or whatever 
^se is more than his reasonable shar^ of wealth, and ne- 
cessary to sustain him. It only proves (in the contrary) 
that he has iiol the power; that.he CANNOT of hhnself 
possess and hold such things exclusively. That it is not 
RIGHT and by consequence that be HAS NOT A RIGHT 
to it, has been proved before. 

They will tell of a right of acquisition, right of aoeumn- 
lation, right of conquest,— the right of the strongest, the 
right of the pietliest, the right in oonsequeiice of EARN^* 
ING, or in other woids the light of posessing and keeping 
tlaags by vii(«e ofbaving had the good fntane to have the 
t^fforUmkj to |et hold of them with |he aid of wduftrji 
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jkmagtht knpudeiice, quickaesB of motion, fwiitade, per- 
Mf ennee, parainioi^, diHgence, suhtlety, intng«e, deceit, 
lying, dander, slMunpiBg, trading, kc, to. : in short, the 
ng^ of frying the d^ the right of acting like a hog; 
jLod aeteral othv thiiq^. I will aaawrer them in a future 
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Property from Earning or AccumuloHng. 

Twi iiot«e» of a light in indivi^ala to poaaeaa whatever 
liiej ac^HOiB, k extremelj vagne ^Uid auspicions. Of ac- 
.^wiring tUnga, are. various waye. Aleanader acquired a 
giMt deal of phinder ii the countries he overran; acqoked 
mjfftmt many vfllages, towns, cities, and traets of territo- 
17 to he attached 4o his eiapive; aad acquired the command 
^ the people wIm inhahited the regions he conqaered* 
Now, by the ruk ihat everj <me has a right to all he ae- 
fHhres, AAaonuidar hadadght to afl these thngs; or, ho 
and his anay had a right to possess and hold ezdueivelf 
tM ike wpmh they acquired, oir got mto their euntrol. Bo- 
aaparle aoqulsed the empire of a great 9gxt of £uiope, aad 
would have had ihaJb of due whole of it, and even of all tkm 
wodd if he eoald have obtained it; — he aequk-ed vast 
hfimda «(f taxe cosily curiosities in. Egypt and Italy, tiw 
IMrodneto of great angemnty and labor; brought them to 
Fraaoe; and treasured them up in his pahiees and muse- 
ums ia Pans. Sudi acqoisitions were the result primarily 
of his own exertions, subserred by thousands of drudges 
si%om he centiolled* So then by the same rule Bonaparte 
imd a right to the empire of Europe: Bonaparte and his ar- 
my beJL a right to the riches they pillaged from the nogh* 
Ininag nations.. A robber breaks opra a jewedlei's shop 
and acquires My watches andawdMusand dollars o( money, 
Ofidf^^he has aright to k: all this is hU property. The 
British aoquired great tenitory in- Indian as wdl as inuaense 
4ttm» of neoi eHerstanisg and snffiKstftiag m iniiiion of the 
pertyasL After tiiie, it is all their uedoerbted property. 
But 4H10 fmn adarit this^ mdess it oan he made to appear 
l^thiii CMi^mriag and laUaginir >Mkes the ^liged, disn 
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inherited, or enslaved, more happy? Bat periiaps it is merk 
that we are required to refer to as the standai^ of right in 
these cases, instead of the good of the pe<^e. Yet -what 
great merit is to be foand in these p^lager8, plunderers, 
and cut-throat conquerors I unless indeed it consist of their 
temerity, cruelty, avarice, and ambition? But if the stand* 
ard of the right of possession is merilf, it is not the general 
good. If it is one, it cannot be the other. Suppose nierit 
is the disposition of a philanthropist to do good to mankind. 
Let us take this for the standard of the right of possession, 
and see what will be the consequences it will leitd to. If 
individuals are to have possessions in the ratio of their me- 
rits in this sense, we riiall certainly ever be in a state of 
inequality-— even greater inequality of p r op er ty than at pre- 
sent, tMl all shall have been made equal in virtue; which 
is not likely to be, even if we avail t» give them equal phy- 
sical and intellectual education. By this rule, such as 
Washington and Fraiddio w^ be conspicuously eminent 
in this respect, and deserve to po ssess half the land in the 
United States: which would cause nnllions of others to be 
destitute of land. Now, how can merit be the standard of 
the right to possess things exclusively, since such merit is 
found in so few people, and ALL deserve what is necessa- 
ry to make th^n comfortable? for, to say that all have not 
a right to what is necessary for their sustenance, is to say 
that some are bom that have no right to live. But merit 
cannot be the standard of the right of exclusive possession, 
because such disproportionate exclusion must injure society: 
and the reward of merit cannot be the injury of society, 
lest we make reward consist of injury, seeing that the in- 
terest of society being the interest of every member of it, 
we shall hereby convert reward to punishment, in other 
words afiect to reward a man for his virtue by inflicting aa 
injury upoir him;' inasmuch as to injure society, is to hurt 
^y&ry one that belongs to it: and if one man has a right to 
possess every thing and starve all others because he ia em- 
inently virtuous, but very few can be virtuous; and suclr 
virtue w^re verily to be deprecated. In riiort, the stand* 
ard oi right in regard to poseossion, eannot be the merit 
of virtue, or the beneficent dKsposkioa of a jAiknthropisl^ 
•ad be always in proportien to itt Hit atMidard of right 
be tlw gcoml good of iociely. Otfurwiae w% 



umB M u^ i»quai4^ ^ifiimii of happiness. The lewurd of 
mt»B ^ m>tt om^y hi^f^; much less is it superflaky of 
^tilt^), tibat is to lie useleas^ A ttan does not deserve to 
be isxBessiyely rich ly^cause 1^ M >^ philaBthropiet : — For 
bsM^ virtuous, a man 4o^ w>t ^4«p«rt;e' that whicii in- 
mm iHher people and disturbs the world. He deserves to 
WafpUnded, to he protected, to be defended, to be imitat- 
^, |o be lesptteted, to be esl^emed.. But he does not de- 
serve to be a retaiaw to tyrants und monOpoUsttf; which is 
little ^se than to say he do^ not deserve to be degraded 
and pumsbed. Every individual bf^s a right to so much of 
nrhtt he iUipairtSg obtains, gathers, piles up, accumulates, 
gets, or heapil together, ps is necessary for him to use for 
the purpose of preserving his life and health or executing 
his reasonable designs, and no more. But v^hat are rea- 
ponMe designst They cannot be reasonable if they cir* 
dunscribe others' means of living or do not tend ultimately 
to improve the condition of society. 

The next tlung tliey pretend,, is, a right from EARNr 
ING. They sfn^, ev^y one has a right to all he earns. 
I dbpute it. J contend that this will not hold good : and 
that a man has. not a right in all cases to every thing he 
earns: but every man, i. e. every human being, has a right 
to what is necessary to sustain him in comfort, wl^ther he 
happens to have had a fhance to earn it or not. But, wliat ts 
earning? You yfill say, it is (acquiring by labor: getting 
things by labor. Well ;. now then ^ thief gets things by labor. 
For with anxious circumspection he takes the print of a 
bank keyr^holei labors assiduously and restrainedly many 
days to make yi\nA% is fashionably called a ^fcUse Icey^ ex- 
poses himself to the chill dews of night, gets within the 
vault of a bank, pag^s money into bags, bears it away, tra- 
vels day and night ^1 he escapes with the valve of 90,000 
dollars. All this is labor. He has got this money by la- 
bor. Then he has ^rned it. He has earned his money. 
Has he a right to these 90,000 dollars? No. Why? — 
because they are more ^an he needs to use, or ought to 
ll^ve the care of. But^^.st^p: has he a right to all tb«t 
this money repreaenMi? Not he has not a right to all the 
9^ woaljU^ tins r^)r«seii(s or would be accepted for; mt 
IMP^^ .^mm ^. ^ IM>^ pro^HQ^ or •f^iiW it,'bu(tbfl^ 
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emme if it were p oge ihie for him to have prodooed it or 
g»tj»red it togethei^ he wouM Bot have a light to it, see- 
tag tlot it .is more than what is necessary to make him 
ecmifortable — ^more tiiaa his dkftre-^-and fVn* every hamna 
being to have as much^ would take more than all the wealth 
in the woiid, and some piust starve at laet. Bonaparte 
got things by labor;— ^naparte labored ezcesmvely, — and 
fVcun a stripling as poor as a crow, grew to be a rich em- 
peror, and became the possessor of crowM, jewels, money, 
and all sorts of weaklu Yet who will say he had a right 
to all these things that he gained by stealth, intrigue, plun- 
der, ravage, fire and bloodshed? And why was it not his 
right to possess in exclusion all these thingfs, seeing he had 
earned them? Because it was inconsistent with the good 
of society, even of that part of it he had left alive. 

You will say then emmmg means getUng by some other 
•ort of labor, such as, is fair and honest. Well: the cnlti^ 
vation of the ground is fair and honest labor. Here is a 
man that has the fortune to stumble upon a' fine tract of 
land, containing three hundred acres, of a deep rich loam, 
heavily timbered, clear of rocks, easy of tillage. He will 
have nothing to pay but the taxes ; if he improves it, he is as- 
sured the inheritance shall b^ong to lum. He sets himself 
earnestly to work in clearing away the exuberant growth 
and rubbish; piles up logs which be burns to ashes; by 
degrees runs a fence round the whole tract; hftrrows in 
giain; builds a cottage and bam; from year to year ex- 
tends his fields; annually lays by a surplusage of provision; 
enlarges his buildings; multiplies his stock of cattle; plants 
fruit trees; and gradually converts one half of his tract of 
wild woods into a garden. In sixteen years he is possess- 
ed of wealth to the value of 100,000 dollars, which he has 
accumulated and earned by the fair honest labor of cultiva- 
ting the grottnd of this /earth and trafficking in the products 
of his labor. Has he a right to all this? Has he a right 
to hold all this exclusively to himself, or to himself and 
family? No. He has not. it is more than his propor- 
tkonal share — It is more than be can appropriate to the sup* 
I^ of his natural wants. All others could not have as 
Vi^h apiece if the wealth of the-eouatry were to be equally 
dkridtd. He is a hale strong naa, whereby he has been 
iMab»aodoaipUsh*>mudiweric, $^«ltte$oodMt«iie; 
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It did not depend upon his will. It was Ini own peculiar 
good fortune likewise to find such a tract of land. Hun* 
dreds of others as ppor and honest as he, have rambled for 
weeks and not fallen upon such a prize; and have not been 
able to get any settlement till no. land was to be had with- 
out paying for a hundred dollars' worth, and that only 
mghty acres, which not having wherewith to do, they have 
remained landless and houseless. The man has no merit in 
his having been bom with a good constitution, always ha^ 
ving been in health, or coming to so lucky an opportunity 
to secure a subsistence; and if he had ever so much merit, 
he would not have a right to superfluous wealth on t|iat 
account. If we allow that this man has the right of ex- 
clusive property inall this, we must allow that the right of the 
greatest wealth is to the strongest and most prosperous. To 
admit that this man has the true property or right of ex- 
(dusicm to all this wealth, is to assert the rights of aristoC'- 
racy and tyranny. It is to say that sooae persons ought 
to be rich while others are poor. It is to uphold a prwi' 
Uged order of persons that are to have powers which others 
have not. It is to approve of the nuik monopolies and 
mushroom dukedoms that already show their heads in oar 
western and southern regions. A hundred others besides 
hie family, might subsist by the help of this wealth and the 
use of the land. 

Well then: say that the proper sense of earning is that 
of the more usual acceptation, acquiring wealth by labor- 
ing for others for stipulated wages: As one peraon working 
on another's farm or in his shop for so much pay as they 
agree upon for such a length of time or such a quanUty of 
work: in which cases, when he has got his pay he is said 
to have earned it. But it does not depend upon one's wUl 
that he finds persons able and willing to employ him; tki^ 
they agree to employ him for a certain time; fur that after 
he has done the work they are able and willing to pay him. 
Neither does it depend upon his will that he is able to do 
the work. Every one cannot get employ when he wants 
it. Many that are able and willing to work, and actoally 
search for work, cannot get it when they want it. Indeed 
it has often been asserted that mif man idbe mtkes ftr 
uorkf tdke is /si^/W m U when he ha$ ii^ eim ahmffe s^ 
Utm m mtj ^ <» yfc i^ n^M$ cm m frj^ wkm he waniBks ^Bi f « i« t 
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need he witkaui emphy except hy hie oum fault: but, although 
often aeeerted, it happens not to be true. It is very easy 
to make such assertion; but it is not true. For some are 
livmg, who have knowledge of several exceptions to it. It 
16 not a thing nnknown that persons able and willing to la- 
hor in some sort of occnpation, spend days and weeks in 
«earch of employment by which they might earn a subsis* 
enee, without obtaining any emplojrment of any kind but that ' 
of travelling from place to place. The proposition, mott 
^opile thttt ieant tbork^ can generally find it, in tide countryy 
\flhey eeek for it, may be true: but that any and every 
l^erson aUe and willing and faithful, can have work when- 
ever he wants it, is not true. For experience every day 
proves the contrary. Yet some can find work enough to 
make themselves rich in a short time. Now here one man 
has the good fortune to fipd employment for twelve years 
with a thrifty farmer. It might as easily be in a mechan- 
ic's shop. It might be in a carpenter's shop, a blacksmith's 
shop, & paper manufactory, or a shoe shop. But his fbr- 
ttme is to fall in with an honest farmer who has much to 
do and is able to pay him. He happens to be a stout, ro- 
bust, brawny looking man; which encourages the farmer to 
enploy him: he would not do so if he appeared of a blen- 
der frame: it is only one in the thousand, he would venture 
to employ. But he is «ble to labor 14 hours to the day, 
and hold on for yeart. And this is five hours of labor 
move than any person ought to be compelled to do in a day. 
This farmer, where he employs one man, ought to employ 
two. Our adventurer labors for this farmer twelve yearf; 
«t the end of which term, besides having been well supplied 
with clothing, the upshot of his earnings paid to him by this 
employer, is 2600 dollars. Here he is, in the prime of 
manhood, in perfect health, in need of seven hours strong 
exercise in s day to preserve that health, in possession of 
^le value of MOO dollars. Has he a right to this? Is all 
ttliB hh property fVom which he may rightfully exclude all 
oth^s? I doubt it. ,He has a right to as much of it as 
he needs; and no more. And he does not need the whole 
of this— n«ther has his employer a right to the whole of 
hte fitrm, with all its profits. In the first place, it is a rare 
oliaBce, tliifl oppcntnnity of empk)y. Hundreds of others 
liiive spent days in sesrching for work, and not met with 
fNipH 9k cliaioe \ yw^y of them may have applied to this 
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same farmer and have been rejected, not appealing to hhn 
able to do so much work or to go through so much hard- 
ship : from thence they have been idle half their time, 
tnd fain to take up with less wages for what work they 
could get to do. It depends upon the coincidence of a 
multitude of circumstances beyond the control of mm man's 
will, whether a man has employment and pay for his time. 
Look now at the mechanics, manufacturers, and artisans. 
How easily in how short a time some of these seem to lay 
up immense estates out of their earnings ! Some have 25 
dollars per month, some 30, some 40, some 50. These 
indeed are a privileged few. Why should they be privile- 
ged ? Should it be because they were bom with strong 
constitutions or an aptitude to quick motions ? Because 
they have uncommon genius, wit, perspicacity, or cunning ? 
But, upon such foundations as these, where are the EQUAL 
RIGHTS OF MEN ? I say, what are the e^ rights 
of mankind, if uncommon qualities or unusual cireumstan- 
stances create peculiar rights 1 Who can ensure to one 
tenth part of the laboring people, the accumulations that 
are the lot of these favorites! If all those people who de- 
pend on labor, not having other resources of living, who 
are able and willing to labor, were required to have the 
same chances that $ome of these have, to do as much work 
and have as much pay, it would take more than all the peo- 
ple that have the means of employ in the world, to set 
them to work ; it would take more than all the work there 
is to do in the world, to keep them at work ; and take 
more than all the wealth there is in the world, to pay 
them. This cannot be right, if it be true that ALL ought 
to have equal opportunities cxf suitable employment and the 
use of wealth, that there ought be no drones, no waste, and 
no masses of sequestered wealth. 

The more any ingenuoys considerate man shall contem- 
plate this subject, the more will he be con^mced of the crude- 
QMS, the fallacy, the vagueness, the rashness, of the posi- 
tion that every man has a right to all he earns be it ever 
eo much, and no man has a right to more than he earns be 
it ever so little. It is an illiberal partial doctrine, that 
goes directly to establish iniequality of property^ to set up 
aristocfatical distinctions, and to diversify rank and privi- 
lege among men. Every human being has a right to the 
liM of the things of this world to tii9 c^xtent coo^tetent tQ 
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nake him comfortable, to prolong hit life, and to obtain all 
luiowledge that can render him happy : and no one has a 
right to exclude an j other from this, by poeaeaaing more 
than he needs for the like purposes. And if the structore 
of the social compact needs renovating, if a reform in the 
institutes and fashions of the day is urgently necessary, 
the first and foremost in the lead of reasonable appropria- 
tions, is he who having more than he needs to eat, to drink, 
to wear, or improve his mind withal, applies whatever else 
is within his control, not to the design of his own personal 
aggrtindizement, but, for the benefit of all his fellow beings, 
especially of the society in which he lives, to recommend- 
ing, to urgingy to promoting, to accelerating, the means 
to bring about such a change as may eventually EQUALIZE 
THE CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE IN RESPECT 
TO THEIR POWER OF THE USE OF THE THINGS 
IN THIS WORLD. They say it is an immorality to 
traffic in spiritous liquor : that though it was not so in 
time past, yet as civilization advances, men arrive at a 
higher standard of morals, which anciently they were un- 
capacitated to apply. Very well. So is it an immorality 
for any man to hold exuberent wealth useless and dormant, 
while others pine in want. If it is an immorality, it is not 
right. If it is not right, a man has no right to do it. Then, 
he has no right to such possessions. , But why should we 
call it immorality or nef rights if it injured no body and 
had no tendency hostile to the good of society ? Who 
shall say any thing is an immorality or is not right, which 
is perfectly consistent with the general weal or Uie greatest 
good of all the society, and which none can suifer by ? 
Certainly the general good must be that to which we refer 
as a standard, in our estimate of moral modes. 



NUMBER XXXII. 

Fashions. 

Bbsidbs mythology and astrology, and the present system 

of individual property, no less chimerical is the empire of 

FASHION. The fealty that mankind imagine themselves 

to owe to the supremacy offashifm, in the way of comform- 



itj to precedeBt, orejnonple of othera^ i$ a-cfaimera. Tiie 
people ai U^se sUtes are notoriously ridiculous for a bliud 
epontaneotts obsequiousDoss to an imaginary authority of 
faometbing they call FASHION, in dreeiy building, coloring, 
style, printing, speaking, and every thing else that pertaineto 
* the concerns of civil life; but most of all in drees. They look 
to the most corrupt parts of what is called civilized society, 
for models. First and foremost they look to London and 
Paris. They have the unaccountable abjectness of puerili- 
ty, to hofald the first dawning of a variegation of usage 
in these hotbeds of vanity and deceit. Aye, some of our 
newspaper editors have the pusillanimous foppery to publish 
the periodical changes of dress adopted in these places. 
Thus we often see in their columns those notices so pomp> 
ously headed, '^ latest London fashions " — ''London fash- 
ions for spriflg"—'* Paris fashions for fall" — ** Latest 
London June fashions "^&>c. kc. And all this goes down 
very well, without the least grumbling, even in the most 
popular and widely circulated periodicals!! What can be 
expected of SB^h a people as this? Is it possible tot)elieve 
that a periect ^public can ever exist among such a people? 
If we except the French nation in a bygone age in the reign 
of one of th^l^wises, I suppose no other nation has gone 
beyond what the people of the United States are now, in 
their supine obsequiousness and slavish conformity to the 
laws of fashion. They exhibit strong symptoms of being 
a vain and foppish people. They appear to feel themselves 
under the strongest of obligations and the most pressing 
necesttty to conform to the existing fashions whenever they 
come up* And how do they come up? The merchant- 
tailors, milliners, drapers, and gambling loungers, watch 
the movements of London and Paris: whenever they find 
out that a new cut of clothing or any change of dress has 
taken place there, they announce it here. Sometimes they 
are started here by^^Lubs of merchant tailors, hatters, milli- 
ners, and merchltdts{^—th& pattern being at fi^t displayed 
by one or two of the effeminate loiyaging gentry, male or 
female; whose infiuence is paramount to that of any others 
-^and why?^-becau6e the mass of the people, is so sillily 
superficial as to venerate any sort of extravagance that 
evinces wealth and power in individuals. No other reason 
at all is ofiTered, nor indeed asked, when one throws by 



-wlMle Mid wtnag elotluaf , ImtB, eftps, ^o«U, m boaneCt, to 
tay new of & dilbrent m^e, but that *it k the &ehion.' 
No mabterhow iaconyedieiit, how imbeoomiiig, or horn pve- 
ipofteromi J grotesque is the neWy^-^-ampky te any ' it is-tba 
frnMeOj* ahotB up all mouths. It aa thought to be a matter 
4i€ the first imfM»rtaiice, the utBooet urgency, to loUow the 
'fashion;' i. e. to do just As others do, in point of dvesa. 
What is it but a chimera, this a«tthority whidi people cent- 
-oeive themselves bound under, to conforn to* a general 
ueage in auttter of dress? 

Now, ye that follow the fctMon^ of dress, merely because 
it is the fashion, and throw by valud>le articles of raiment 
not worn out, to go to the expense of proouring new, for 
no better reason than ' keeping up with the /oc^mqm,'-* 
whether ye be presidents, whether ye be governors, whe- 
ther ye be judges, whether ye be lawyers, whether ye be 
college-leamed (and what is college learning but foppery?) 
or self taught, whether ye be men or women, whether ye be 
people of high degree or people of low degree; verily I say 
unto you ye are contemned and despised (and ought to be 
contemaed and despised) by every contemplative philan* 
tfaropist, for this conspicuous foible, this pernicious extrava* 
gance: and moreover ye deserve, on aecomU of this egre- 
gious folly, this wastefulness, this demoratiikig example, 
to be held up publicly to ridicule, and pinioned to the rack 
of satire, until this vile foolery of following one another 
like sheep, in matters of dress, shall be driven out of coun- 
tenance. For ye waste property that ought to supply the 
wants of the poor or furnish them with employment^ or to 
aid the inoneers of reform; ye set a pernicious example to 
the multitude; and ye set millions of minds and hands to 
trifling, that might be employed in useful j^ductive labor. 

Who Mrt thou that eontroUest the configuration of all the 
habits and habitations of mortal men on this stage of earth? 
Thou irresistible sovereign ruler of shapes and forms whose 
magistenal dictates cringing mortals more implicitly obey 
than any of the penal statutes of their political councils,-— 
nay more than any other laws human or divine— -unap^ 
pvoaofaable potentate, goddess, god, whether thou be of the 
female or male kind — thou that presidest over the model- 
ling of coats, pantaloenS) vests, hats, caps, bonnets, cloaks, 
«hoes, boots, churches, palaces, colleger, and cottages-*- 

J4 
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Ihoa tei pfOftnilMt into miM tbe movl rabctantid fkbcies 
to replaoo them wkk otkera of a diluent taste ib archi- 
teetnre— thoa that in an instant of thy cafpricious resolves, 
tfarowest aside mountains of untoni gannents of eyery spe* 
cies, to make way for new, cut on a difibrent pattern— thou 
that sendest millions of hands, male or female, to the labors 
of the millinei's shop, the tailor's shop, or the house-wright*s 
shop, expressly to alter or make anew habilaments, build- 
ings, or carriages, without warning, at any and every sea^ 
son of the year, in pursuance of thy sudden freaks — thou 
that wheelest dJbo^t huge churches to bring their gable end 
to face the street, cuttest up their pews, and dost re-model 
and re^urrange their windows, doors, pulpits, and aisles, to 
-please thy miaccountable humor — than that directest the 
-eotor tand shape of every thing worn by human mortals 
> hej^:below*«^here dost thou hold thy audience chamber? 
(Who are the winged messengers of thy sovereign will, that 
>cafryt^y imperial mandates to all comers of the world ? 
Where art thont Who art thou? What art thou? Speakl 
'Art thou any ttangi Art thou that tjrrant, cuitom? Art 
thou a phairtom? Art thou a fortuitous jumble of atoms 
in the brain of an infktuated biped called man? Whatev^ 
-it ntay be,- thoa art but an intangible, invisible tyrant; and, 
as the e^aence. of thy government is tyranny, thy follow- 
ers in adhering to thy standard, not only become slaves, 
^i ev)ei>tually, as we shall see in the sequel, become ty- 
^rants to their fellow beings. 

In clothing, furniture, and building, that which is com- 
fortable is all that is necessary. Sucn things as are indis- 
pensaMe to make us comfortable in any season and climate, 
comprehend all that as reasonable beings we ought to feel 
ourselves under obligation to secure for our use, from year 
to year. These are of the first importance ; these are what 
we are impelled to pursue, by the law of self-preservation; 
these aie what deserve to precede all those inventions 
whose exclusive scope is to please the eye and ear aside of 
every aid of sustenance. Yet in these we need not iH*e- 
dude the idea of beauty. Generally, that which is fit and 
appropriate, is beautiful. That which is comely, is beauti- 
fhl. A coat that sets snugly about the body without stric- 
ture, is comely. But a firock or j^wn with a t^eeve like a 
large meal bag or a huge bladder bellying out below the 
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aiioulder upon a lady's ann, is not comely: any more than 
a hat in shape of a churn, two feet high, set upon any 
one*8 head. Such things are wn^edmiy ; and so incommen- 
surate to the proportions of the body, that they are far 
from being beautiAil. Beauty they say is a certain com- 
position of figure a»d color* But it is not so fluctuating 
9M our fasluons. It is tbe same one year as another. That 
which was beantifod last year, is so this year. After all, 
in thinga applied to particalar uses, it must take in the 
idea of adaptation. A cloak with all the colors of the 
rainbow, made of the finest silk, and fitted for an elephant^ 
would not be a beantifui cloak on the body of a amui or 
woman. 

Nature is fall of beauties. Two things in Nature, most 
will agree are beautiful: the lily and the rose. (A Tariety 
of the red rose is the most elegant.) What is more beau*^ 
tiftd in Natural Yet these are the sune every year. Na- 
ture constructs her flowers (and all her vegetable ftbrics) 
on the «ame principles every year. From the same stalk 
they come out in the same dress every summer^ Still we 
do not cease to call them beautiAil. They would be reck* 
oned so at all times. Could a rose or lily root be so situ* 
ated as to blossom successively in the same year and we 
^lould find a full blown rose or lily in January, I imagine 
neither would be a less exh^arating object than in July. 
One would aptly suppose that a garment which should imi* 
tate these in color, would in that respect be beautiful. The 
lily is tiiat which seme say is no color at alL But I shall 
tdce the liberty to use the word color. The IHy is of the 
color of the rays of etherial light (whatever they are com- 
posed gF;) it is of the cok>r of snow, that shieldii our grain 
and the fibres of our glebe in fVosty climates, and it is the 
oolor of milky that nourishes man and all quadrupeds. I 
take then woo), cotton, flax, silk, (according to the season 
for which I particulariy design the use of my garment,) of 
a scarlet die : and also the same, or either sort, in thdir 
white or uncolored state, and mix them in such a way as 
to produce a color called gridelin, or else weave them in 
small checks. Here then I have a coat that partakes of 
the colors of those two beautiful objects in Nature the lily 
and the rose. Moreover I cut it so that it must fit exactly^ 
tttd set eanly upmi my shoulders, aims^ and dMst; to it it 
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Keavtifol m pmnt of tkipe as wdl m color. Thsa I ^ye 
a hefttitiM OMt. But it ihmU be commodifius. I o«t it so 
that the skirta shaU cavar lay hi^ aad part of my thighs, aa 
wall aa thaA it shall «doiible aerosa the breast as much aa 
six iehea, aad at each side in the- skirta a. large pocket shaH 
adflsit either ef mj haada aa haiifiiig ia their natural posi**^ 
tkm, without aay straining. Under these, opening on the 
inner side I pai two mace pockets; in the folds two more; 
a«d two ia the breast, one on the left and one on the right. 
In the wboiB^f ikm coat haa eight po^ets. Bo it is a cmi^ 
fMdiom aoiA. Moreover I make it so as to lap round, 
withodl atrietma^ asd be buttoned nearly as low as the 
bottom of my waistcoat, and if designed for very cold wea- 
tker,^ I liae it teanghout* So. it is a wmfortMe coat. 
Itfaatiy, k haa bet » made of a strong thread, of the best 
matetial in its kiadf and alrongly sewed together, so that 
it noiy piidare %m aaresali yeanu The» it is a titrable coat.. 
Haiie I have a ietmt^fiU, a C0mmodUm9i, a t^mfortakie^ aad 
a dMyaUe coat. I pat it on, and am l^ly satisfied with it 
m evQry respeet. It mi^t be so for years. If the saa&e 
thing was beautiful and conunodioufl a hundred yeus ago^ 
worn by ^ same sort of animal, it can be no less ao ahun^ 
daed yaars hanoe. Well: I wear thia coat just three months. 
Now then bare oom«i up a net* FA&HION, (which soaae 
one ia said to have seen some person wear in London ov 
Paris,, or haa been spyed by one that looked through a tel- 
eaaope, as wotn hy aeoQebody passing oyer m a balloon;) 
wfaush neiWfaahiim s&ya, every man's coat shall be made 
very ssaall, witk folds that shall not be seen to touch any 
part of his thigha, but only to partly cover his posteriors, 
lihe Uie winger of a wasp neatly folded on the top of his 
lower parts, and therGi.6hall be no pockets in it but two ua 
the feAda, to make use of which he is obliged to put hia 
left arm entire^ behind him in order to squeeze his lefi 
han4 into his right pocket, and obliged to put his right 
area entirelf behind him to a^iueeze his right hand into hia 
left poeket, iai either of which he poay possibly find room 
for a han^cflvehief. Well bow they tell me my dress ia 
not tdon la regies; that I appear very odd^ that I am a 
great way off the ton. What is the consequencel Why, 
to be anre^ tiiey tdl me^ I SHALL NOT be admitted inte> 
ny^ polite eoaaptoy* That I abaU be apm^Md firom all sok 
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tMl meetings of ciyil peeple. Tbtt I shall not marry. 
Moreover, that I shall not 6e^ to marry: for no ladies 
will admit me into their company to have any conversation 
with them at all; T am so wide of the fashion. I shall say, 
even if I were wUHng to conA^rm to the new fashion, I am 
not able; not having wherewith to tonish myself with the 
new garments. This shall avail me nothii^. They will 
even reply, that thb very argnment makes it donhly urgent 
for me to he at the top of the mode. That, whereas great 
weiJth might carry me into the good graces <^some of those 
gentle creatures; yet, being liable to the suspicion of po- 
verty, nothing can save me but a punctilious conformity 
with the prevailing fashion. I look around^ every direc- 
tion, and see all the tribes of females (of my own age and 
Imder and over,) uniformly caparisoned, like so many pack- 
fiorses, in their leading lines, bitted and bridled and blinded, 
in the great team of fashion; with particular shaped b<m- 
nets, sleeves, belts, ficc; and, even if I could deteet any 
trace of congeniality of mind, or aught that might incline 
one to cultivate an acquaintance, I find they are one and 
all very clear of permitting me to come witliin cannon-shot 
of them, seeing that in my dress (horribile visu!) I am so 
wonderfully wkle of le beau mande as to make one laugh at 
me as far as I can be seen. 

Now this is tyranny. What rational considerate philan- 
thropist vrill say a word in favor of upholding such a sys- 
tem as this! It is but saying, tatidem verhisy that if a man 
is not a fool, or if he is not rich, or if he is not both, he 
shall be excluded from society. 

For one in about a thousand of the new fashions that 
are brought up, there is some plausible reason or excuse* 
When the fashion of seal skin oapseameeD the carpet, they 
had several reasons for it, whidi every one was ready to 
acknowledge, and by which it recommended itself generally 
to the conmion people. Such as that they were more dui 
rable than hats; were cheaper; and would answer a better 
pQrpose,-»««s th^ would turn rain. These appeared very 
satiilactory reasons to every body that had sense, and hi- 
dttced a great many poor people to adopt the use c^ such 
caps. They were at kst afforded very cheap, even at a 
dollar, made very neat and strong. • But whoi these were 
Ifarovn aside and ftyr hats hiftrodiieed again of e new ihane. 
14* 
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Hmw wm no rftMon al ill fgr Uu9, pr^t^nded to be efiSarej; 
bot siinpljr it wiui Ibe ^faMonJ Somebody had been seen 
mo m vag oae ib»t omuo lro» Londou or Puris, and directly 
every bed^ mneli ha?ee fiur bat somewhat in the shape of a 
MtkgBLT hMf on bie heed. High and low, rich and poor, 
tradBsme% lameta, meohenioa, instioetiveiy throw aaide 
Cbeir 014)0, to put oa these new fiM^hioned hats that cost fron^ 
foer to eigbl dolleie, t^ preeerve which from being ruined 
by f shower of ndn they biL¥e the burden of an umbrella wher- 
ever they go in donbCfy weather. Whereby we see, this 
ftelttonHfollowiag ie a point of character in which men have 
ttotfaing to do with reeeon* It is a point at which they 
abandon reasoii, r^)ect its use altoggether, and 8urreD4er 
iftheniselvee ta the authonty of a chimera. When there is 
a ceasmi, they mention it wid make appear as if they appeal- 
•d to reason, to reeoBaaiieDd the fashion for the sake of pro- 
Moting the sale of their goods,. But when there is none at 
feU, they know that the alaves of fashion will buy them, at 
any late^ The fashion Muet be followed at all events. 

And the same in almost every other case- of a aev fashion 
in drees being brought up to supersede another. 

They !are tbe idle^ the rich, and the gay, that set pat- 
terns, of these fooleries: they mB the aristocrats and their 
minions, that never produce any thing, but control in a 
wiaabf&d nad trifling way what is produced, so arranging 
things as to auike drudges and perpetual dependents of the 
produaera» 

ilnother thing ia» many of their fashions encroach upon 

health. Tight dresses are pernicious to health. Many 

JttEve shortened, their lives by tight lacifng.. How many 

. paor. infatuated foUowos of this vain idol, faskiim, have 

finnted and swooned awa^, from cording themselves into a 

partiettiar shape, and been faki to leave their religious meet- 

ingSf where indeed they had gone for little else but to see- 

and be seesl What a barbarous custom, to compress the 

foodf^ oirar its vital parts sufficiently to bring on disease and 

death, far the sake of producing a certain sJuq)e in con- 

foraMty with a prevailing fkshion and taste which nobody 

knows the (ffigaal oi or ever pretended to give a^y reason 

- tat I How vMich lees sa^nage is it than the northwestern 

'inbea-of Indiana^ fiattening thek* childrens' heads between 

baMda? oi| Ihe Cjnuottae iroawD biodi^g MU«d ^sji^li^ their 



f98t? All cireomsUncea considered, it is more savagfe; be^ 
cause more dangerous. And yet this fashion of wearing 
corsets has been in high vogue several years in this coun- 
try, not only with young women, but with young men; and 
of both sexes many have undoubtedly lost their lives by a 
habitual course of tight lacing. What a forlorn degrada^ 
tion of mind — what an abject state of intellect, it indi*- 
cates ! What ignorance of anatomy, phisiology, chymistry, 
medicine ! What could be expected of the morals, religion, 
or logic, of that woman who sacrifices her life and becomes 
the victim of her devotion to this stem idol of her imagi- 
nation I 

One point in which the absurdity of this fashion^ystem, 
or uniformity of drees is signally prominent, is this. The 
supposition which it involves, thAt one and the same model 
of any habiliment, can suit all people. In other words, 
that the. same outline and proportion of any article of 
diess can be comely on every one, of whatever size, she^M, 
or complexion. CMT ten millions of individuals, are nearly ae 
many different complexions and shapes. One has a face aa 
thin as a hatchet: another as plethoric as a pumpkin. One 
is gaunt, like a skeleton; another is plump and brawny. 
One is long necked; another is short necked. One is 
crooked, another straight. Some tall, and others stunt. 
Withal, every shade of comjdexion is promiscuously joined 
with every variety of features. How is it possible that the 
very same cut of any species of garment, the same model 
of a hat, shoe, coat, vest, or cloak, can be adapted to all 
these so as to appear comely on every one equally t It is 
prejfosterous : it is contradictory of nature and common 
sense. Comeliness implies some correspondenee; in the 
way of proportion, or some point of comparison or other, 
.between the wearer and the thing worn. A tall black su- 
gar-loaf-shaped hat cannot be in the same keeping with a 
leaen, sharp, pale, or sallow countenance and a slender 
frame, aawith a bro«d-sbouldered corpulent person. The 
like will hold good of several other articles of raiment* So 
l^erein it is evidently an absurd, irrational system of con- 
duct, for every one to make a point of copying the most 
general usage in fashion of dresa. There- may be reasons 
J for dressing an army m uniform; but none for dressing all 
tiie world iA umfocm^ There is not that diversity of shape 
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or size in any one species of birds, that we find in the hn- 
man species*: consequently, we detect no tincomeliness in 
their homotony of vesture, whether in point of form or co- 
loring. Diversity of complexion, features. Conformation, 
%nd bulk, require diversity of forms in dress, in order to 
comeliness. Uniformity of dress, cannot be reconciled to 
the diversity of the human species. This is the reason 
why a universal fashion of dress for a whole nation, to be 
exactly followed out by every body, appears absurd: as 
well as that also many of the fashions that are success^y 
brought up, are shockingly ridiculous in the view of con- 
siderate persons: (But they have fashions that are ridicu- 
lous on every body; only they would be less so on some 
other species than the human:) And that sane people, in 
spite of this ridiculousness, with the most devoted submis- 
•iveness comply with all the requisitions of such fashions 
with as prompt obsequiousness as a regiment of soldiers 
obey the orders of their commanding general as issued fVom 
an imperial cabinet, is still more ridiculous. Where is toi 
exact uniformity "of size and shape in the individuals of a 
species, a uniformity of dress is ^concinnous. But tins is 
not the case with 'the human species; and perhaps never 
was and never will be; albeit we admit that in some coun- 
tries is a nearer approach to it than in others. Howsoever, 
we might constantly dress very neariy alike, and yet have 
dresses more commodious, more comfortable, and more 
comely, than in general we now have. 

Not only in dress, are the people of these states slaves 
to fashion; but also in furniture and building. The extjra- 
vagant folly ofmnny at the leading influential men in*theae 
particulars, especially on public works, is a slander on the 
{Hinciples of our government; and is calculated to make 
these appear as a mockery among all thinking people in 
distant nations. The very names of different articles, like 
ignis fatuii, lead people about: such as field^edsteads"^ 
BruBtelt carpets — Thirkey earpeti^-Itaiianseeretariet^ Skc. 
A carpet may be useful in some buildings in the winter 
season: but one manufactured in t^is country is as good as 
one brought from Grermany. Some aspiring aristocratic 
genius has said in a public speech, ^' Take care of the rich; 
and the rich wiH take care of the poor." Very well. A 
warn looks as if he were in a far way of taking care «ftibe 
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poor, who throws down tfareie hundred dollars to tread un- 
der hb feet, when the value of ten dollars would answer 
precisely the same purpose as well, and be equally dundble 
— Such are notable helpers of the poor! But if the poor 
have no other people but such as these to help them and 
they cannot help themselves, I am afraid th»y will be like- 
ly always to remain as poor and dependent as they are now. 
Since a carpet made here out of woollen shreds or yarn, k» 
equfdly good as a Brussels carpet, so far forth as a carpet 
is good for any thing, and it is two hundred and ninety dol- 
lars cheaper; it follows, that these two hundred and ninety 
dollars if paid for a Brussels carpet over and above the price 
of the other, are tlie same as so much property thrown into 
the fire and burnt to ashes, and the ashes thrown into the 
sea. Take care of the poor-^indeed i Will such people 
wl» waste property in this way instead of giving it to the 
poor that they see around them, take care of the poor? And 
what sort of care of the poor will they take? What poor 
do they take care of? and what care do they take of them I 
They can see hundreds in their own country, without bread, 
lodgings, or work,^-find they can throw away two hundred 
and ninety dollars' worth of property in one carpet. Do 
they take care of the poor weavers of Brussels? Where 
they contribute one farthing to the subsistence of these, they 
put ten dollars into the pockets of the rich importer and 
exporter, who have already more than their share of wealth. 
And how will they have the government take care of the 
rich? What care would they wish to have taken of themf 
Why, to be sure, to be protected and supported, — and 
how? To be licensed to cheat, gamble, and swindle the 
people out of their rights? To set up banks, rail-roads, 
corporate establishments of trade or manufacture? . To 
grasp the earnings of a half-paid drudging multitude and 
hoard them away in banks or bureaus, while theirselves 
earn nothing? And what will they do with the superabun- 
dance of this pelf, when they have got it into their hands I 
Why, they will now and then buy a rich Brussels or Tur- 
key carpet, some silver plate, a lot of jewels, or a piano» 
In short, they will deck their castles with costly embellish- 
ments. Finally, they will take tare of ihe poor. They 
will take care that the poor shall be kept poor, and depend- 
ent, and humble, and ignorant^ 
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Next, on buildings and carriages we see their prodigal 
waste of wealth upbn triflings Even on public buildings 
we see the wealth of the people converted to useless, worth* 
less ornaments, in mere configuration and colorings to fix 
the vacant gase of idle superficial eyes. What millions 
havd been thrown away in this manner on the public build- 
ings of the United States, and of each stmtet Look at 
thii Capitol* As muoh as one million has at least, without 
doubt been absorbed in mere vanity about thai budding!-^ 
One million of the people's wealth applied in such a way 
«s, that, in regard of any good it can posmbly do to any 
mortal, it might a« well have been reduced to ashes and the 
aslies thrown into the ocean! So nraeh upon one building. 
Then look at the other public works and buildings: and at 
those in the several statoo -their state houses, banks, acad- 
emies, churches, 2ic. You see thousands and millions every 
where devoted to foppery. And here I shall take occamon 
to invite the commonalty and laboring people of these states 
to see, behind, examine with their own eyes, and judge, 
what sort of peoj^e they have in their legislative assem- 
blies to make their laws for them. Ye that labor, and pro- 
duce every thing that the art of man ccmtributes to his 
subsistence, take unto yourselves daysi^ leisure! Unite: 
persevere: firmly co-operate, as in the common cause of 
human rights; — ^fix your wages and the prices of your 
work-*— fix the number of hours that ye will labor — ^regulate 
the division and apportionment of labor in such a way that 
every man can have something to do — make yourselves 
iMsure — ^go to your legislative halls-— Glisten with your own 
ears to the declaaations and pleadings of those of your law- 
makers who advocate banking establishments, manufactur- 
ing corporations, rail-road companies, and appropriations 
of public money to works &f diow ! listen to those who 
sustain petitions for banks, fbr rail-roads, for trade-corn* 
panics, in a word for special enactments of corporate im- 
munities. Analyze their arguments— explore from what 
motives and feelings they emerge— see how fiur they inter- 
est themselves in the welfare of the laboring community. — 
Ye will hear such kind of arguments as, *^ the honor of 
this great nation, tkU far-famed repubUcj REQUIRES thou- 
sanda to be appropriated to make its public buildings splen- 
did : that it would sustain a loss of dignity in the view of 
other nations \f it had not something of costliness and 
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iMimity m ii§ pMic tMrlct , eorre^fHmdent to its weaWi 
aitd tn^^tanceP^ Ym: such kind of logic as this ye will 
hear in your detiberative councilB ! As if the dignity, strength, 
or hoiMNr of a nation, had Of thing to do with the splendor 
of its public buildings, or the number of dollars expended 
on them. They go to imitate — what? Greece and Romel 
They have a variety of styles in architecture; Ionic, Co- 
rinthian, Doric, Gothic, kjc. Will they have such like 
fiMhions as in Rome and Greece? There never was a re- 
public in Rome nor in Greece. People that hold slave?, 
and are of different ranks, are not republicans. Even if 
thbse had been in republics; what had their architecture to 
do with their principles? What connexion had the gorge- 
oosness of their edifices with the principles of a republi- 
can government? The same as oil and water. Nay, they 
ape the pageantry of the courts of European despots. — 
What consistency is there in the dwelling of an American 
president resembling the palace of a monarch? Indeed, in 
your government-halls, ye will be likely to hear it set forth 
that, if these states do not attempt to copy or emulate 
other nations in magnificence of public buildings, those na- 
tions wiU not Bind miniBtert to our court! ! 

People of the United States! Ye have long enough had 
fops, gamblers, lawyers, stock-jobbers and monarchists for 
a prevailing majority in your legislative assemblies. If ye 
continue to have it so for a few years longer in succession, ye 
will be completely crushed down into irremeable vassalage. 
Unless ye timely arouse to an adroit supervision of your 
own concerns— before ye are aware ye will find yourselves 
hewers of wood and drawers of water to kings, dukes, popes 
and emperors. * 

They are the gamblers, the merchants, the bankers, the 
manufacturers, the purse-proud capitalists, the contractors 
of rail roads, canals, public buildings — the farmers of pub- 
lic works, that are able to buy hats at ^ye dollars and eight 
dollars; when a cloth cap, a seal skin cap, or a straw hat, 
would answer a better purpose. Why do the common 
people ape them? If the common people did not respect 
these rich idlers, these speculating monopolists, why should 
they imitate them in fashions of dress? Mechanics, labor- 
ers in general, producers! ye owe them no respect— do 
not honor them by imitation, or conformity to their pat- 
terns of dress. If ye imitate them in dress and are punc- 
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tikotts to f^^mr in a certain gvb in their prei^ncei espe- 
cially if such a garb as they have set a pattern of, it indi- 
cates deference and reepect to them« But what reason 
have ye to reverence or hoiy them? What do they? — 
They consult togetker to kee^ their capital good, with its 
interest perpetually growi^g-r-to make vassals of you-* 
to influence you to subserve their ambitious views — 'to fix 
the prices of your labor, as well as the number of hours ye 
shall labor— ^ gather up the profit of your labor — to con- 
centrate it in banks and chests— to scandalize and laugh 
out of countenance your attepipts to raise your rank to a 
full enjoyment of your natural rights—- while they their- 
selves lounge in gaudy palaces, producing nothing to eat, 
to drink, or to wear; doing nothing but trifling or mis- 
chief; having their thoughts continually dwelling on idle, 
vain, pernicious, wasteM ornaments of public and private 
works, which are to take iu> the time of hundreds of slavish 
laborers, who, drudging u^cessantly like so many lyicon- 
scious iron engines, never hfive been allowed an opportuni- 
ty to acquaint themselves with the history or the common 
literature of their own country. 

Fellow laborers, workingmen at large ! verily I say unto 
you, these jockeying capitalists, these interest mongers, these 
speculating harpies, these kingly bloodsuckers, are not 
your friends: they make to themselves a separate interest. 
It is not numbers or strength by which they control, you: 
but by subtlety. This is the way they always have and 
always intend to control you. They would make you be- 
lieve them to have your welfare at heart, while by your in- 
strumentality they may compass their own ends, and make 
imivegnable the partition between their rank and yours. — 
Let them wear their sugar-loaf hats, their square toed 
boots, their dandy coats and frocks; let them carry their 
umbrellas to save their hats, (they have no other drudgery) 
-—let them sleep till 7 o'clock and take their breakfast at 
nine — do not let the world see that ye are such footliok- 
ers to your enemies in power, as to honor tbem so much 
as even to imitate them in a fashion of dress, any farther 
than it happens to be frugal, eoncinnous, and comfortable. 
Follow nature, reason, and conynon sense. Again I say 
unto you, copy thesi not in thnr dress or their hours of 
eating. / 
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